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HE seasons have been such as to permit but little choice in the 
date of planting. Since the late wet spring has in most cases 
removed the temptation to plant cotton seed extremely early, we 
need only say that thus far we have lost little or nothing from being 
compelled to forego extremely 


PLANTING THE COTTON CROP. 


By PROF. J. F. DUGGAR, Alabama Field Editor. 


drained land. This would do very well so far as insuring sufficent 
warmth and soil air, but high beds almost invariably mean decreased 
yield. This is chiefly because this elevation subjects the plants to in- 
jury from evena short drouth, since high beds dry out too rapidly 





early planting, unless we should 
make correspondingly late the 
date for completing the planting 


THE FARMER’S HELPERS. 


and since the middles between 
such beds usually contain too shal- 
low a layer of earth to support a 
luxuriant growth of roots. 





of cotton. 

Fortunately cotton planting 
cannot advantageously be done 
by rule. The method that is best 
under one set of conditions may 
be far from best under different 
conditions, Here is room for the 
abundant exercise of each farmer's 
judgment. We must keep ever in 
view the object of having the 
seed germinate as promptly as 
possible, since the shorter the 
period between planting and ap- 
pearance of plants above ground, 
the fewer are the dangers of hav- 
ing a poor stand. For a dense 
crust, that special danger in heavy 
soils, is far less apt to form and 
seal the seed or sprouting plants 
within the soil if the plants ap- 
pear promptly than if the seed lie 








Probably the most nearly uni- 
versal rule that can be applied 
to cotton planting in the region 
ast of the Mississippi Valley is to 
plant on beds of slight or only 
moderate height, and preferably 
on those that have been made 
rather high and pulled down be- 
fore planting. 

The rolling of the seed, is often 
worth practicing, especially with 
varieties on the seed of which the 
fuzz is dense. The well-known 
method of rolling consists in 
moistening the seed, and revolv- 
ing the moist seed in a barrel to 
which has been added dry road 
dust or ashes. Planting should 
be done promptly. When such 
seed dry the fuzz tends again to 





unsprouted in the ground for a 
considerable period. The same is 
true of the stand-destroying ef- 
fects of continuous wet weather 
following planting. 


oe set P Morgan will give us next w 
To secure prompt germination 





Last week we showed on this page a fine type of saddle horse. This week we are glad 
to show a beautiful group of draft mares and colts. 
heard it said, ‘show the good farmer,” and it is about true. In addition to the discussion of 
“The Best Horse for the South” last week and Harrow’s comments this week, Prof. H. A. 
ek a strong paper on 


become loose. Not so with cotton 
seed on which the lint is pasted 
down with very thin flour paste. 
About one cup of flour to two 
quarts of water is the right 
proportion. Seed thus treated can 
be planted thinly by hand, or han- 


—Courtesy Percheron Society of America. 


“Good horses,’’ you have doubtless 


“Why the South Needs Draft Horses. 








the three conditions are: (1) Moist 
soil in close contact with the seed, (2) the proper warmth in the soil, 
and (3) the presence of a moderate quantity of air in the soil near the 
germinating seed. To insure the first condition some of the steps are 
the avoidance of clods near the seed and the pressing of the soil about 
the seed, especially if the former be rather dry. Under many condi- 
tions a planter having a small pulley or roller behind is highly satis- 
factory. But if it should leave the line over the seed pressed so low 
that water can stand in it, there is the danger of the formation of a 
dense crust, or of the ‘‘drowning’’ of the seed. The reason why so 
much cotton seed is planted too deep is in order to keep the seed in 
contact with that part of the soil which is constantly moist. The dan- 
ger, of course, is that the soil deep down may be cold, and that in wet 
weather this stratum may be saturated with water, thus excluding 
from the seed the air necessary to germination. As shallow as prac- 
ticable is a good rule. 

While planting cotton flat is practical in some parts of Texas hav- 
ing scarce rainfall, and occasionally elsewhere, this method incurs too 
much risk in wet seasons and makes the early cultivafion more diffi- 
cult. Much cotton is planted on quite high beds, especially in poorly 








dled with corn planters 
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THRI FIY 


STOCK 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE,AND OTHER SKIN 
, DISEASES. 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


Y BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 

UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW,IF YOU 





Increased 
Horse Power 


Humor yourhorses 
by properly padding 
sf their collars and they wil 
repay you with better work, 
Ventipiex Pads are the kind 
to use, because they are made 
of ventilated fabric, which 
allows a free circulation of air under 
the collar. This keeps the shoulders 
ry and cool, preventing gall and sores. 
You can use your horses 
every day. Ventiplex Pads wear @ 
longer, prove more satisfactory, and 
cost no more than other kinds. You 
will be glad you bought one. 
Most dealers have them, but 
it gens has not send us his name 
an we wi 


ak Patented Sept 20, 


Our ‘folder will Interest 
. itis free for the 
asking. 
What is your address? 
We also make the famous 
“Stay-On’”’ Blanket. 
Burlington Blanket Co. 
Dept. S4 
Burlington, 
Wis. 





Beats AI] Other 
Spreaders 2tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet Is lighter draft. 
The only one that can properly spread a heaped- 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 
money on this spreader 
uestion ; also ask for 

acts about the 
great HART- G7 
MAN contest. 


NEW IDEA 


Sycamore St. 
Soidwater, Ohio 





YAU dow Orso t att an 
Grader 


SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation, level- 
ing land, making levees or borders, 
grading roads, cleaning ditches, and 
many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its cost to farmer or munici- 

ity. Has sage brush cutter and other 

useful attachments not found with any 
ether grader. A one-man machine. Light 
gg op ogre _ 
time. rite now for .nteresting free 
book telling how the use of this 
machine will increase the yield 
of your crops. 
THE BAKER MFG. CO. 

610Huater Bidg. , Chicago 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


“Six Months Ending Jan.1,1912, L44,28O 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. ; 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 























WHAT FEED CROPS DO YOU RAISE? 


Our next Special, May 18, will be a ‘‘Feed Crop Special,”’ 
and for it we want a big batch of experience letters—not ser- 
mons or essays, but plain accounts of what readers have done. 
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Make them short, and get them to us by May 5. We cannot | 
agree to pay for any received after that date. For the best let- | 


ter, $5; $2.50 each for the three next best; regular space rates | 


| for all others published. 








TWO BIG PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY WOMAN. 


Do You Use a Washing Machine? If so, write and tell 
us about it, the kind, the price, how it works, whether it 
saves labor or not, whether it does good work, if you 
use a wringer, anything else you think of in connection 
with it. Make your letter short, 500 words is long enough. 
Let us have it by May 1. We will pay for the best letter 
$3, for the next best $2, for the five next best $1 each. 

Do You Belong to a Woman’s Club? If you do, we 


want you to tell us about it, too. All about it—what it 
is, what it does, how you like it, whether it has helped 
you and the neighborhood, etc. The same prizes, but 
letters may come as late as May 15. 




















~ TheH : 
Next Week e Horse the South Needs, by Prof 


a Symposium. 











*“Look Before You Leap” 


Don’t place an order for any farm implements until 
you've seen our big catalog. 

You want to buy the best machines you can get, 
because you know they’re the most economical. This 
big catalog describes and illustrates the best farm ma- 
chines on the market—machines which will do your work 
better, quicker and easier than it was ever done before, 

Even if you don’t need a new machine right now. 
you ought to know about Walter A. Wood machines, 
so you will be sure to get the best when you are 
ready. | 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


—it’s free—and post yourself. We leave it to aoe 
your own good judgment which machine M. & R. M. Co. 


you want on your farm. 











Please send at 
once, copy of 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING & your big catalog. 
REAPING MACHINE Co. 


HUTCHISON-SEHORN & HIPP, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
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 You—and 
Nine More Men 


can tie the world to your homes 
with wires; with all your country 
advantages you may have quick 
news of market and weather re- 
ports—your farm or ranch can be 

» kept in close touch with the out- 
side worMi—at a faster, better, 
cheaper rate by an Independent 
Telephone than in any other way, 
The road—the mail—even the tele- 
graph is slow, compared to the 
service of a 


f Stromberg - Carlson 
Independen Telephone 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 

Independent — remember that! 
For you and nine others can or- 
ganize and own your own wires 
and equipment; you can install a 
successful system of absolute 
ownership of this wonderful con- 
venience—this invaluable help in 
emergency—this social comfort 
to allin the home. 

Our Free Book tells you all about 
this, how to get these Public Priv- 
ileges with Private Rights—at nom- 
inalcost. Ask for Edition No.49 
and address nearest office now, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Co, 
—— No. 896 Type 








INl' Chicago, Il. 
Toronto, Can, 


Kansas City, § 2 
Mo. 

Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


San Francis-@ 





| More 





H. A. Morgan; The Right Kind of Coun- | 
try Fair, by A. L. French; Cowpea and Soy Bean Planting; | 
Cultivators, by M. E. Sherwin; Wide Tires and Good Roads, | 





Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 


Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy dJelds at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on 30 days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stro.ger than any 
other pulics made. Triple power actacnment 
means one-third greater pull. The only stump 

uller guaranteed for 3 years. Only one with 
Boubis Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making it extremely light-running. 

9 Hitch on to any stump 
400% gees 49s and the 


Power —__ _ Stump is Bound 
x mm to Come 


Also pulls largest- 

sized green trees, 

= hedgerows, 

ete. Don’t risk 

dangerous 

and cost a 

dynamite. t 

only shatters 

stump and leaves 

roots in ground, 

i Save big money 

mc. es by getting our 

and free trial offer. Also 

FREE BOO special proposition to 

first buyers where we have no agents. Writeus a 
postalcard today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
180 17th Street, Centerville, Iowa 
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reshing Machinery 

Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat, 
oats, etc.—perfectly. Can be run with small 
steam engines or other light power. Simple 
but substantial andlight running. Write abqut 
our new pea thresher and shredder. 
threshes oats andrice. Hand 
some 68-page Catalogue 
of engines, boilers,saw 


| mills and threshers 
| mailed free. 


| A.B. FARQUHAR CO. 


Box 600, York, Penna. . 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to be re- 
liable, 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





READER again asks the proportions in which 

cottonseed meal and corn should be fed to 
horses. We recommend one part cottonseed meal 
to five or six parts corn. 





READER wishes to know if a mare three years 

old that is well-grown is too young to breed. 
A mare three years old, that is well-grown, is 
certainly not too young to breed. In fact, some 
prefer to have them foal when three years old and 
then miss their fourth year. It is a well-known 
fact that the grinding teeth (molars) are not in 
their best condition at four years, and that it 
is generally harder to keep a four-year-old in 
good flesh, if worked, than a three-year-old; but 
when a mare is started breeding we believe it is 
better to keep her at it. If she misses a year, 
she is sometimes more difficult to get in foal than 
when she is kept breeding every year. There is 
no reason why this mare should not be bred and 
kept at it if such is desired. 





N THE spring of 1897 I made a trip through 

the Yazoo Delta just after the overflow of 
that year had subsided, and saw cotton being 
planted by merely scattering the seed along the 
top of the rows and dragging a log sidewise over 
the land to ‘“‘mud the seed in.’”’ The excuse was 
that if they waited until the land was put in good 
condition it would be too late for cotton. Sur- 
prising to state, they made as good a crop of 
cotton as usual. The overflow had helped the 
land by the deposit left and the season was fav- 
orable, but they will still maintain that had they 
waited until the land was in fit condition and 
then prepared it thoroughly it would have been 
too late for cotton. That may or may not have 
been so, but it remains a fact that they put their 
seed in the mud and grew an average crop, or 
better. This, of course, is an extreme and ex- 
ceptional case, and unless the extreme limit for 
cotton planting has arrived it will pay to pre- 
pare the lands well. Even then the cotton re- 
maining to be planted had better be displaced by 
other crops. 





FRIEND writes us that to advertise the so- 

called ‘“‘Seeded Ribbon cane seed”’ is a fraud, 
as many people think it is a kind of genuine 
cane that is grown from seed instead of the 
stalks as is done with the true sugar cane. 
I confess that this matter struck me rather 
in the same manner, when I first saw the adver- 
tisements; but I finally concluded that probably 
it was generally known that these seeded ribbon 
canes, so-called, were simply varieties of sorgh- 
um. Of course, these Seeded Ribbon canes are 
not true sugar canes, but are simply sorghums. 
They are probably good varieties, but no one 
should expect them to be a variety of true sugar 
cane for these do not make seed. They are sorgh- 
ums—Sorghum vulgare. The sorghums are an- 
nual plants, while the sugar cane (Saccharum 
oficinarum) is a perennial. The sugar canes are 
propagated by planting stalks, but in tropical 
countries seeds are actually produced. These 
so-called, ‘“‘Seeded Ribbon’”’ cane seeds are prob- 
ably good varieties of sorghums for syrup mak- 
ing, but they should not be confounded with the 
true ribbon cane, or sugar cane. 





Use the Plow Less and the Harrow More. 


READER says: “I am going to lay-off my 
A corn ground good and deep and put my 

stable manure in and list on it and let it 
stand a while and throw beds out again; making 
the list where the manure is the middle, and 
plant. I have a 10-4 fertilizer. Should I put 
it in with the stable manure or put it in when 
I plant? Will this corn need nitrate of soda 
and when is the best time to use it?” 

If I understand this plan of preparing the 
land, it calls for three, or possibly only two, 
plowings with the turning plow. This may pre- 
pare the land well, but I do not believe it will 
give any better preparation than one plowing 
and two harrowings. The chief objection is to 
the cost. If this land is to be plowed three 


times with a one-horse turning plow, the amount 
of labor is out of all proportion to the good that 





will be done. Why not put the fertilizer and 
stable manure out and bed on them, and then 
thoroughly harrow several times? 

Perhaps the three plowings will give better re- 
sults, but I doubt it, and at any rate it will cost 
more. If only two plowings are intended—the 
statement is not clear—there is less objection; 
but one good plowing should be enough. After 
that the disk and smoothing harrows should be 
used. 

The fertilizer—phosphoric acid and potash— 
may be put out with the manure to good ad- 
vantage. If there is sufficient stable manure, 
no nitrate of soda will be needed, but if the corn 
does not make sufficient growth of stalk and 
lacks the dark, green color characteristic of vig- 
orous growth, then 75 pounds to 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda may be applied as a side-dressing 
when the corn is about waist high. 





Stock Beets in the South. 


NORTH CAROLINA reader wants informa- 

A tion on the growing and feeding of mangels 

or stock beets. Any of our readers having 

had experience in growing beets, either from fall 

or spring planting, should give us their experi- 
ence, 

In the southern third of the Cotton Beit, the 
fall planted mangel seems to be a success and is 
valuable for winter feeding. Especially when 
silage is not available. Farther north there may 
be danger from too great cold and the spring 
planting would be necessary; but the spring 
planted beets are apt to find the climate too hot. 
Beets seem to do best in a cool, moist, rich soil 
and will probably not do their best when planted 
in the spring anywhere in the Cotton Belt. For 
spring planting in the Cotton Belt the sweet pota- 
to, especially the larger yielding varieties, is 
probably the best root crop for stock feeding. 

Beets should be planted on rich, mellow land, 
well prepared, in rows two to two and a half feet 
apart and thinned to from 10 to 12 inches in the 
row. Cultivation should be the same as other 
row crops. From four to six pounds of seed per 
acre is required. Yields of from 15 to 30 tons 
to the acre are reported in the Northern States. 

Their use in feeding is to supply succulent 
feed when animals are fed grain or other dry 
feeds. 

Our reader wishes to know their feeding value 
for hogs and cattle. 

For hogs they should only be used in small 
quantities. Probably not more than one-fourth 
the ration should be beets. When thus fed 7.5 
pounds of beets are probably about equal to 
one pound of corn. 

For cattle feeding they are chiefly used for 
giving succulence to the ration during the winter 
when the other feeds are dry. Silage is prob- 
ably cheaper and better for this purpose but 
beets are good. A pound of dry matter in beets 
is probably about equal to a pound of dry mat- 
ter in other feeds and since stock beets are over 
90 per cent water it will require from eight to 
10 pounds of mangels to equal one pound of grain. 
Probably a 1,000-pound cow should not receive 
more than from 30 to 40 pounds of mangels daily. 





Clean Up About the Barn. 


ewe to produce young, certainly it pays to 

add the little expense or trouble necessary to 
give her a fair chance to rear her young. Too 
often the mare or cow must bring her young in 
filthy stables or lots. Many a calf dies with 
scours, and colts die with inflamed joints that 
the owners attribute to ‘“‘just my bad luck,’”? when 
the trouble is filth—infection through the navel 
cord, the result of being dropped in a filthy stable. 

During the past winter, with our continuous 
rainy season, the barn lots have been in terrible 
condition and in many cases the stables have been 
little better. There is no need of these condi- 
tions being quite so bad. In the first place, the 
livestock ought not to be allowed to run all 
around the barn and tramp the ground into the 
condition that usually exists in a wet spell. Surely 
one side of the barn, at least, can be kept in con- 


i IT pays to keep a mare, a cow, a sow, or a 


dition to be approached without danger of flound- 
ering in the mud. 

Stalls can also be kept dry and clean, even 
if the floors are of dirt; but it requires drainage 
and that the floors be raised above the surround- 
ing soil. 

Some people seem to think that the motto, 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness” does not apply 
to their domestic animals. Filth is as destruc- 
tive to good health and good work among our 
farm animals as when applied to man. 


HARROWINGS. 














“The Best Breed of Horses for the South.” 


R. McCOY reasons without the full facts of 
D history when he assumes that because the 

American trotter was reared on American 
soil he is the best farm horse for the South. 
First, taking this argument and accepting it as 
logical, which it is not, by his own logic the 
American trotter is not the horse for the South 
because he certainly was not developed in the 
South. But such an argument is fallacious. For 
instance, the Shorthorn cattle were developed 
in the British Islands, but who will state that for 
such a reason they are not adapted to the condi- 
tions in Canada, United States, Australia and 
Argentina? 

He also says the American Trotter is a result 
of the survival of the ‘‘fittest.’’ 

This is in no sense the case. No specialized, 
highly developed domestic animal was ever the 
result of the survival of the fittest. The Amer- 
ican Trotter is the result of breeding, selection 
and development. If there is one fault in the 
American Trotter it is his lack of fixed type and 
his failure to breed true to a desirable or fixed 
conformation. This is natural, because, (1) he 
is not a “thoroughbred.” He is of rather short 
pedigree compared with some other breeds, and 
(2) he has been bred with undue regard to 
type or conformation and with an exaggerated 
regard for speed. And yet Dr. McCoy says he 
is a “‘breed with a fixed type, showing fewer 
sports and fewer sorry specimens than any breed 
of horses known.” The American Trotter is the 
greatest light harness horse the world has ever 
produced, but to state that ‘sports’ or “sorry 
specimens’ are fewer than in other breeds of 
horses is to state the very opposite to the facts 
as observed by any man familiar with other 
breeds as well as the Trotter. 

Harrow’s experience has been with all breeds 
and he believes that there are more trotters 
“crazy in the head” than in any other pure breed 
he knows, with the possible exception of the 
Thoroughbred. 

There is no longer any need to give opinions 
as to the class of mares which produce the best 
mules. It is now a matter of facts, not opinions. 
All one need do is to define his idea of the “best 
mule’’ and any one posted can at once tell him 
what sort of mares produce his best mule. 

If he regards as the best mule one which 
must weigh at least 1,200 pounds and which 
brings the highest price on all mule markets, 
any one who has looked into the subject, even 
superficially, knows that 90 per cent of such 
mules are, actually foaled by mares with draft 


blood. It is not a matter of opinion, it is an 
established fact that this is the case. If on the 
other hand his idea of the ‘‘best mule’ is one 


weighing 1,000 to 1,100 pounds, that is trim and 
active and of good quality, but which sells for 
$50 to $100 less per head than the larger mules 
from draft mares, then for him the best mules 
are produced by mares with Trotter and Thor- 
oughbred blood. 

If the South does not need horses and mules 
weighing more than from 900 to 1,100 pounds, 
then the trotting mares will give good results 
but if, as Harrow and thousands of others be- 
lieve, the South needs horses and mules ranging 
from 1,100 up to 1,400 pounds then of necessity 
we must go to the draft blood to get this size. 

HARROW. 





Time now to be co-operating with your neigh- 
bors in the purchase of fertilizers, seeds, pure- 
bred sires and improved machinery. 





Do not keep your kindness in water-tight com- 
partments. If it runs over a bit ’twill do no harm. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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N sandy soil that is best suited to sweet pota- 

toes use a mixture of 1,000 pounds 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 600 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 400 pounds of high-grade sulphate of 
potash to make a ton, and use 700 pounds an 
acre in the furrows and bed on it, 
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HICH is best for a potato house, a brick 

wall with dead air space or a wooden wall 
packed with sawdust?’’ The brick wall will be 
the most permanent and costly, and I do not 
think, that so far as the potatoes are concerned, 
will be any better than the wooden wall. 





HAT is the best corn to plant for early roast- 
ing-ears in eastern North Carolina?’ The 
Early Norfolk corn is about the best. None of the 
early sugar corns are worth planting in the South. 
For later use you can grow the Country Gentle- 
man, Stowell’s Evergreen or the Egyptian. These 
are sweet corns. 





OW is the little garden cultivator you mention 

made?”’ It has five little duckbill teeth on 
the ends of spring shanks like a spring-tooth 
harrow and has an ordinary handle like a rake. 
I bought it at a hardware store for about $1, and 
find it the most useful tool in a garden. One 
pulls it like a rake, going backward and leaving 
no tracks. 





OW shall I get rid of Johnson grass?” Mr. 

J. S. Cates, one of my old students is now 
connected with the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington as an expert on weeds. He has 
issued two bulletins, one on destroying Johnson 
grass and one on destroying wild onions. You 
can get these bulletins by applying to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and they 
will tell you more than I could write here. 





WANT to use some land plaster on my crops, 

and would like to know what amount?” Plast- 
er is not properly a fertilizer. It is the sulphate 
of lime, and the only real effect it will have will 
be to some extent to release insoluble potash in 
your soil. But in using acid phosphate you will 
get about 30 pounds of land plaster in each 100 
pounds, and I would not waste money and labor 
in buying plaster for the land, as it will not sweet- 
en the soil as lime carbonate will. It is useful 
to mix with stable manure to prevent firing. 





OME say that tobacco will not do well on land 

where Irish potatoes grew the year before. 
How is it?’ I know of no reason why tobacco 
should not thrive if judiciously fertilized on 
land that made a crop of potatoes the year before. 
It would have been better to have sown crimson 
clover after the potatoes and followed that with 
corn before coming to tobacco. But there is no 
reason that I can think of that would cause to- 
bacco to fail after potatoes, except that one 
hoed crop after another should have a recupera- 
tive crop between, 





AN you tell me about orris root? Is it a profit- 
able crop to grow?” I have already given my 
opinion on this subject in The Progressive Farm- 
er. Orris is the dried root of Iris Florentina and 
is used in perfumery. The market is pretty well 
supplied with all there is a demand for, and I 
cannot see that there will be any profit in farm- 
ers planting the roots. I am informed from New 
York that the wholesale price of the prepared 
- Gried roots is about five cents a pound. Better 
grow cotton for 10 cents. The dealers sell the 
imported roots for planting for about $6 per 
thousand. 





HE Editor gives five methods of how not to 

grow corn, and it is sadly true that thou- 
sands of men in the South who call themselves 
farmers are practicing methods of making poor 
corn crops. Traveling through the country in 
the South I have often been astonished to note 
field after field planted in corn on which the man 
who planted it knew that the land could not 
make a paying crop. Yet year after year we. see 
them doing the same thing when the land is not in 
any condition of fertility to make corn, has 
been simply scratched over, often with only a 
bull-tongue, and has been butchered in the culti- 
vation, and the crop on an acre would hardly 


feed the mule that worked it a month. And then 
the farmer complains that his land is poor, and 
wants to know how much fertilizer and what for- 





mula to use to make a prize crop on a piece of 
land that made 10 bushels an acre last year, And 
he cannot do it with fertilizers. 





HE average yields of corn in all the States 
would be still lower but for the men here 
and there who farm well and make up nearly to 
100 bushels an acre. Take out the good farmers 
from every southern State, and the average that 
will be left would astonish the country. And it is 
the same with cotton and other crops. It is the 
men who cannot or will not make cotton at a 
less cost than ten cents a pound who cut down 
the average all over the Cotton Belt and are dis- 
tressed when the price falls that low, while the 
men who are farming and making bales an acre, 
still have some margin left. And they are not 
doing it, as Mr. Cutchin advises, by sticking to 
the one crop. The sticking to the one crop has 
been the greatest cause of the soil poverty and 
pocket poverty in the South, and the only way out 
is through good rotative farming and soil build- 
ing with crops each designed to take its proper 
place in the rotation and each aid in the upbuild- 
ing of the soil for the money crop. 





M. WOODARD has struck the right idea in 

farm rotation. It is not resting the land, as 
some imagine should be done, but keeping it 
hard at work winter and summer between sale 
crops, growing something that will improve the 
land and increase the crops. Crimson clover on 
the land in winter gets what would otherwise 
be wasted and supplies it to the next crop and 
at same time gets the nitrogen from the air and 
adds that, and the result is bigger corn or cotton. 
Then, the heavier the crops of peas, the more 
feed you can make, and the more feed you make, 
the more manure there will be to go back on the 
land and increase the forage still more. So the 
harder we keep the soil at work the more rapid 
will be its improvement. I rode past a field of 
cotton in South Carolina in November that seemed 
to be full of cotton. The owner asked me how 
much cotton I thought was there. I said it 
looked like almost two bales. ‘‘I have already 
picked a bale an acre from that field and there 
is more ready to pick than I have picked.” And 
yet in that same neighborhood I saw little bumble 
bee cotton that would not make a bale on five 
acres. And the strangest thing about it is that 
men will keep on growing the scanty crops with 
an example of good farming right before them. 





FOUND over 20 years ago that it does not 

pay to depend on a complete commercial fer- 
tilizer mixture to make corn. The fertilizer 
will give you more corn, it is true, but if you 
will put a part of the land in corn without the 
fertilizer as a check plot, you will find that the in- 
crease made by the complete fertilizer will sel- 
dom more than pay for the fertilizer, and you are 
simply trading fertilizer for corn and paying 
a good market price for all the extra corn you 
get. The farmer in the Cotton Belt of all others 
never needs to buy nitrogen in a fertilizer if he 
farms his land right. He will have peas and 
crimson clover that will give him more nitrogen 
in an acre than a ton of fertilizer would furnish, 
and he can trade his cottonseed for meal and 
feed it with corn fodder, pea hay and oat straw 
and make manure for his corn. The good farmer 
will always have a sod of crimson clover to turn 
for corn or cotton, and will never need to buy a 
complete fertilizer for corn or cotton. With a 
clover sod turned he can be liberal with the 
phosphate and potash for cotton, and he will 
make cheaper corn by turning a clover sod on 
which he has spread during the winter all his ma- 
nure as fast as made and will only have to buy 
fertilizer for the cotton, where the commercial 
fertilizer pays better than on any other crop he 
grows. 





A Rather Amusing Letter. 


HAVE a letter from an old subscriber with 
I whom I formerly had some correspondence 
when editing the Practical Farmer. He says: 
“T have taken your editors to task of late, 
and this is yours. I like your writing, but 
you think you know more than you do. You 
think this Piedmont country needs no pot- 
ash, and I have made several tests, and know 
that potash is a valuable fertilizer on my 
farm. You say corn can be made at a cost 
of 10 cents a bushel. Now, look here, Pro- 
fessor, do you know any business man that 
if you were to tell him where he could buy 
goods at 10 cents and sell at $1, he would 
not buy, and go quick. Your corn maker is 
a fool of fools if he don’t get a million bush- 
els quick. * * * All you say about breed is 
good, but teach us to get it by breeding what 
we have up. I know scrub cows that give 
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five or six gallons of milk. I know chickens 
that lay two hen eggs a day, mongrels. My 
corn has two or three ears, while it had but 
one years ago. It is breeding with us that 
we need. Preach it and believe that one 
man does not know it all.” 


I say that the letter from which this is quoted 
is rather amusing, for if there is any one thing 
I have always insisted upon it is that none of 
us know it all. I have been striving to learn 
more all through a long life, and have never yet 
professed to know all about farming, and never 
will. Nor have I said that the Piedmont lands 
do not need potash. In fact, I have been accused 
of being too enthusiastic over potash in fertili- 
zers. There are certainly red clay soils in the 
Piedmont section that have an immense store of 
potash in them in an insoluble state, and I know 
that by increasing the humus material in the 
soil with an occasional use of lime, this potash 
can be brought into use. But even on soils where 
this abundance of potash exists, it has often been 
found that at the start in its improvement it pays 
to use some soluble potash in the fertilizer. But 
there is a great variation in the soils of the Pied- 
mont country, and some of them may need pot- 
ash always, and if my friend has found that pot- 
ash pays on his soil he is perfectly right in using 
it. I have often said that the only man who can 
find out just what his soil needs is the man who 
cultivates it and makes soil experiments to test 
its needs and to find out what he does not need 
to buy. 

Then, too, I have for many years been trying 
to preach the doctrine of good breeding with our 
stock and seed. Doubtless our friend may know 
of scrub cows that give large amounts of milk. 
I have had such cows myself. But there is no 
certainty that their progeny will inherit the 
Same capacity as would be the case in a cow with 
a long line of correct breeding back of her. There- 
in consists the value of a pedigree. Then, if my 
friend has hens that lay two eggs a day he had 
better try to breed these into the regular laying 
of two eggs a day. He will have a fortune in 
hens by establishing a breed that will do this. 
I am not a chicken man, but would not mind 
paying a good price for a few hens that would 
lay two eggs a day. 

Now, as to the cost of corn. That depends on 
the way the farmer has brought up his land in 
productiveness, and has bred his corn in like 
manner. I was in a field of 30 acres last year, 
where the corn was planted on a turned-under 
crimson clover sod, and a little lime applied 
and no fertilizer used. The field was well culti- 
vated and clean, and the crop was 98% bushels 
an acre all over that 30 acre field. The corn 
had been bred for years to great perfection, and 
did not cost over the 10 cents, because of the 
great yield. It cost little more to make that 
98% bushels on an acre than it costs to make 25 
bushels. And that crop of corn was all sold at 
an average price of 2.50 a bushel for seed. The 
same man made 42 bushels of wheat an acre, and 
sold that too at a good price for seed. He has 
for years been a careful breeder of seed of corn 
and wheat and has made a reputation for his 
product. Then, further South, Mr. Clarendon 
Davis, of Alabama, claims, I believe, that he 
makes corn at a cost of 11 cents a bushel. 


The man who makes only 15 to 20 bushels of 
corn an acre, cannot make it for 10 cents nor 20 
cents a bushel. The man who takes five acres 
to make a bale of cotton cannot make anything 
when cotton is down to 10 cents a pound, while 
the man who makes from one to two bales an 
acre has a fair profit at 10 cents. It is merely 
a matter of good farming. Breeding what you 
have is all right if you practice the best method. 
But if that scrub cow that gives a large yield 
of milk is bred to a scrub bull, her progeny will 
probably be of little value. But if she was bred 
to a full-blooded dairy bull with a long pede- 
gree of productive cows behind him, the chances 
are that she would give calves of great dairy 
value, and by continued use of a dairy-bred bull 
with her progeny you will soon get a herd of 
cows that for practical use will be as good as full- 
bloods. So, by selecting seed corn and cotton 
carefully year after year you can increase the 
product as much as through the increase in the 
fertility of the soil carried on at same time. The 
farm on which that crop of 98 bushels of corn 
was made, made years ago 25 bushels an acre in 
a favorable year, but by good farming and good 
seed selection it has been brought up to be one 
of the most productive farms in this country. 

No, Sir, I do not know it all, and you, 
friend, have a vast amount to learn, 
about farming, but about the men 
spending all their time and energy in the endeavor 
to help others to better methods. The dog in the 
manger could not eat the hay and would not let 
the horse eat it. 
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WHAT DR. KNAPP DID FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


He Waked Them Up to the Fact That Profits Can Be Increased 
100 to 800 Per Cent by (1) More Horses, (2) Better Machin- 
ery, and (3) More Scientific Knowledge—Lessons of His Life. 





From a Speech by Clarence Poe at the Southern Commercial Congress. 


HE real test of all human worth ent methods of buying, selling and 
or greatness comes out in Kip- distribution, the Southern farmer’s 
ling’s ‘‘McAndrew’s Hymn,” profits might be doubled, and far 
when the old Scotch engineer, con- more than doubled, by better meth- 
scious of the futility of all else, ods of farming, and he set himself 
measured by the to bring this about. That the first 
Almighty’s stand- thing for us to do is to earn as 
ards, speaks with much as we can under existing con- 
humble dignity of ditions and then improve the condi- 
the one thing tions as fast as we can, was his wise 
worth while in philosophy. 
human life— 

“TI am oO’ ser- 

vice to my kind; 
ye wadna blame 
the tho’t?” 
This is the one 
and only criterion of greatness. And 
judged by this standard, my friends, 
no greater man than Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, organizer and director of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work, has appeared upon the horizon 
of our Southern life since Henry 
Grady. 


Our Real Debt to Dr. Knapp. 


I make this statement advisedly 
and with the full knowledge that 
some critics would reject it. They 
would remind us that Dr. Knapp dis- 
covered no new agricultural truth, 


He recognized the truth of Adam 
Smith’s saying that since the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire the policy 
of great nations ‘‘has been more fav- 
orable to arts, manufactures and 
commerce, the industry of towns, 
than to agriculture, the industry of 
the country.’”’ And he was intense 
in his opposition to unfair tariffs and 
extortionate middlemen’s' charges, 
and other methods by means of which 
the rich have brought the spoils of 
the poor into their houses. 


We Can Double Our Profits Even 
Under Present Conditions, 





DR. KNAPP. 


Nevertheless, Dr. Knapp saw that 
even under existing conditions the 
profits of the Southern farmer might 
be increased from 100 per cent to 
800 per cent. He knew that the farm- 
er in the North or West is under the 
same government, the same general 
marketing and economic conditions, 
as the farmer in the South, and yet 
as I pointed out in an address at the 
first session of this Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in Washington, our 
poor farming methods had cost us 
so heavily that the average South- 
- i .. Atlantic-States farmer then earned 
tributions to agricultural science in $480 a year as compared with $984 


that he discovered not simply a new for the average farmer in the North 
agricultural truth, but a new way of Atlantic States, and our average 


disseminating all the vast treasures farmer in the South Central State 
s 
of truth which others had developed. thon earned only $536 as compared 
Grant that in learning from him the yy $1,074 for the average farmer 
small farmer heard only what other ;, ine Merth Geateat States 
men had been saying for 40 years; I th ds, Dr. K : a 
the point is that they had been cry- ah da + “Ge ptm a 
ing in the wilderness of ineffectual- see nll 
ity while Dr. Knapp actually reached — — oy ae a ee 
the ear and the heart of the man be- ““* SYSFSE0 Soutnern tarmer cou 
hind the plow. He actually carried en pe Ponca a 
the message to Garcia. If the agri- : : 
cultural principles he taught were ben tetigy Aan — or ae 
not new, it was new to think of goin ? 
to the ignorant farmer and- ta that we were using expensive human 
onstrating” their practicability and — Pe ssoagye A ee ae 
otency before his very eyes. And ndhugrtntech be 
on it “i the glory of Dr. Knapp not soils were becoming depleted through 
that he added another dry agricultu- the one-crop system while the West- 
ral principle to human knowledge, &' farmer was maintaining fertility 
but that for a great body of people, througt diversification and stock 
under the power of his organization, T@ising; that we were getting 
all formerly dry agricultural prin- O7!Y one  profit—the profit of 
ciples became live and potent as did a eee ae while the — 
the dry bones in Ezekiel’s Vailey © 8 ares 6h CO 
when the spirit of the Lord brought tims two profits—one from growing 
bone to bone and clothed them with the crop and one from feeding it. 
miraculous flesh and sinew. Running Our Brain With One-Horse 
Our Two-fold Problem. Power. 


The problem of agricultural up- But most important of all, Dr. 
building in the South, from an econ- Knapp saw that the average South- 
omic standpoint, is and has been, ern farmer was running his brain 
two-fold. The idea was very well With one-horse power whereas the 
expressed by my friend, Mr. E. E. Western farmer was running his with 
Miller, the other day: two and three-horse power. Statis- 

os : tics show that farm workers in three 

_ “The farmer is not only go- typical South Central States average 

ing to do better work, he is go- less than one horse, cultivate only 

ing to get more for it. He is 16 acres per capita, earning $189 a 

not only going to get more out year; whereas the farm workers in 

of his dealings with the soil, he three typical North Central States 
1s going to get more out of his average between three and four 

dealings with other men. horses per capita and cultivate 63 

This is but another expression of acres apiece, averaging $663 a year. 
the dual purpose of the Farmers’ Dr. Knapp put the whole matter in a 
Union: ‘‘To educate the agricultu- nut shell when he declared in his 
ral classes in scientific farming,’ and great Lexington speech six years ago: 
also in scientific buying, selling and ““Where the South Carolina farmer 
distribution. Dr. Knapp was inter- uses one mule and one man to plow, 
ested in the second part of this pro- accomplishing less than an acre per 
gram, but he saw that the first part day from three to four inches deep, 
was where he could get biggest re- the Iowa farmer uses at least three 
sults. He saw that even with pres- horses, and plows four acres per day 


chemical laboratories, wrought out 
no new doctrines from long experi- 
ment or investigation. But while I 
grant all this, and grant further that 
Dr. Knapp perhaps had himself no 
such fund of agricultural knowledge 
as some of our college professors, I 
still maintain that Dr. Knapp made 
one of the greatest of original con- 


six to eight inches deep.’ And in 
the same speech, let me say just 
here, Dr. Knapp gave the whole 
platform of Southern rural regenera- 
tion so far as farm work was con- 
cerned, when he declared: 

“TI estimate that there is a 
possible 800 per cent increase in 
the productive power of the 
farm laborer, in the average 
Southern State, and I distribute 
the gain as follows: 

“Three hundred per cent to 
the use of more and better mules 
and farm machinery. 

“Two hundred per cent to the 
production of more and better 
stock. 

“One hundred and fifty per 
cent to a rotation of crops and 
better tillage. 

“Fifty per cent to better 
drainage. 

“Fifty per cent to seed of 
higher vitality, thoroughbred 
and carefully selected, and— 

“Fifty per cent to the abund- 
ant use of legumes and the use 
of more economic plants for 
feeding stock.”’ 


Dr. Knapp’s’ great heart was 
touched by this vision of the ineff- 
ectual labor of the Southern farmer; 
of women toil-bent for whom better 
methods would bring greater free- 
dom and happiness; of rural children 
with a school term of only 95 days 
in North Carolina or 93 days in Ar- 
kansas aS compared with 156 days 
in Utah, 170 in Iowa, or 182 in Cal- 
lifornia. 


Awakened, Scientific Farmers Our 
Only Hope. 


He saw, as he said, that ‘‘agricul- 
ture in most sections consists simply 
of a series of notions inherited from 
Adam,” and his great heart went 
aflame with a desire to help the peo- 
ple get the richer life involved in 
that $500 a year more that the 
Southern farmer might earn by bet- 
ter methods of farming—even under 
the faulty methods of distribution 
which Secretary Wilson says leave 
the farmers only 50 per cent of the 
price that the consumer pays for 
farm products. And if we get the 
farmer waked up enough to make 
the most of his soil in the matter of 
production, he will get waked up 
enough to make the most of his 
power in dealing with the world of 
commerce and finance. 

It is the progressive, thrifty, scien- 
tific farmer who will win justice for 
agriculture if it is ever won—not the 
hopeless, unprogressive ‘‘man with 
the hoe.” 

Dr. Knapp knew, as every right- 
thinking man must know, that the 
surest way to get the reforms in 
our banking laws for which he con- 
tended, and destroy the tariff evils, 
which he condemned, is first to give 
the farmers greater independence 
through better methods of farming. 
“You must keep a man’s nose away 
from the grindstone,” he said, “for 
if it is constantly at the grindstone 
he can’t see anything else; he can’t 
be elevated.”’ 


More Money As An Aid to Better 
Living. 

This is the doctrine he was con- 
stantly preaching; that better schools 
and better roads and painted houses 
and better vehicles and more home 
conveniences, all cost money; and 
that the first and fundamental thing 
in rural betterment is to help the 
farmer make more money. He did 
not want money for money’s sake, 
mind you. Money with him was 
ever only a means to an end—a bet- 
ter and happier people. Indeed I 
like to think that the real secret 
of Dr. Knapp’s mighty influence, was 
that he always, in every situation, 
reduced this problem of rural devel- 
opment to its warm, throbbing hu- 
man terms. 

I, myself, grew up on a Southern 
farm in the darkest period of South- 
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ern agriculture—when cotton wag 
five cents a pound, and science had 
brought no life or color into the un- 
relieved drudgery of farm work, and 
the menace of the mortgage on the 
little home stalked like a. haunting 
specter through the thoughts and 
dreams of millions of Southern farm- 
er folk. 

It was under circumstances such 
as these that Dr. Knapp came into 
the South, and it was from a vast 
and genuine sympathy for the ‘‘way- 
side children of poverty’’—for he had 
known poverty himself—that he be- 
gan his great mission. Heartened 
and inspired therefore at all times 
by the secret strength that men find 
in service to others, he wrought out 
his great task, ‘“‘making the smile 
on other lips his own, living upon 
the light in others’ eyes.” 


A Burning Sympathy for the Poor. 


So it was in that great speech in 
Lexington, Ky., from which I have 
already quoted. For a time he held 
his audience spellbound as he pointed 
out the significance of agricultural 
development to our National prestige, 
but then his heart betrayed him away 
from statistics and economics into 
this eloquent human confession: 


“But to-day I am not viewing 
this campaign for increased pro- 
duction in the country from the 
National standpoint. I am think- 
ing of the people, of rose-cover- 
ed cottages in the country, of the 
strong, glad father and his con- 
tented, cheerful wife, of the 
whistling boy and the dancing 
girl, with school-books under 
their arms, so that Knowledge 
may soak into them as they go. 
I am thinking of the orchards 
and the vineyards, of the flocks 
and the herds, of the waving 
woodlands, of the hills carpeted 
with luxuriant verdure, and the 
valleys inviting to the golden 
harvest.” 


“What can bring these transfor- 
mations to the South?’ he asked. 
And his answer was, ‘‘Greater earn- 
ing capacity for the people.’’ Some- 
thing of the burning sympathy for 
the poor which flames through the 
writings of the Old Testament proph- 
ets was in Dr. Knapp’s heart, and he 
concluded this Lexington speech with 
this prophetic utterance: S 


“The revolution must con- 
tinue until the problems of pov- 
erty are solved, the measure of 
human happiness full, and the 
reproach that has hung over 
our rural domain, by reason of 
unthrift, ignorance and poverty 
shall be wiped out.” 


Dr. Knapp’s Great Hope, 


And yet, my friends, my fellow 
Southerners, my task to-day, as I 
conceive it, is far from being one of 
empty eulogy. Rather I would make 
it an appeal to strive on to finish 
the task that we are in; to carry for- 
ward the great work which our he- 
roic leader left uncompleted. 

Let us see then in conclusion just 
what was the ideal toward which he 
was striving; just what was the vis- 
ion he was seeking to realize. As I 
have already suggested, he was not 
content merely to increase the aggre- 
gate profits of Southern agriculture 
—‘I do not glory in the wealth of a 
few,” he said, “but rejoice in the 
general distribution of wealth and 
prosperity for the common people.” 
The problem to him was ever a hu- 
man one. To make a richer life for 
the farm folk; to make farm homes 
more joyous and wholesome; to make 
happier, stronger and better farm 
men and women—this was his dream 
and his vision, often and often ex- 
pressed. 

Put in a single sentence, Dr. 
Knapp’s one great aim, his dominant 
ideal, was to make the South a vast 
democracy of thrifty, home-owning 
farmers, every man sitting under his 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Our Farmers’ 
Exchange 





















































ITH more than 
100 readers rep- 
resented in our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange Depart- 
ment this week, it may 
seem scarcely worth 
while for us to take up 
space to call attention 
to the opportunities it 
offers. 


We are convinced, 
however, that there are 
several hundred farm- 
ers who would find it 
to their interest to let 
other farmers know, 
through the medium 
of this Department, 
what they have to sell 
and what they wish to 
buy. 


In no other way can 
so many people be 
reached at such a small 
expense; and they are 
the right sort of people 
—progressive, enter- 
prising farmers who 
‘will buy good livestock, 
good poultry, good 
seeds, farm implements, 
etc., etc., and who are 
likely to have to sell the 
things you wish to buy. 


If you are interested 
in either the buying or 
selling proposition, give 
our Farmers’ Exchange 
atrial. The cost is small, 
the results almost cer- 
tain. 


Only four cents a 
word, for the first in- 
sertion, with a discount 
for longer contracts. 


Send in your ad. to- 
day. 


| The 
Progressive Farmer. 
































GROW COTTON FOR 


PROFIT THIS YEAR. 





Cut the Acreage, Take Time and 


Prepare the Land Well, and 


Use Fertilizers Liberally—Then Prepare to Do Even Better Next 


Year. 





By Prof. C. L. Newman, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


[: FARMER A produces 20 bales of 


500 pounds each at a cost of eight 
cents per pound and sells the 20 

bales for ten cents, his profit is $200. 

If Farmer B. produces the same 
quantity of cotton on the same num- 
ber of acres and sells at the same 
price, but produces it at a cost of six 
cents per pound, his profit is $400— 
just twice as much. 

If Farmer B. produces the same 
quantity of cotton on half the num- 
ber of acres required by Farmer A., 
then Farmer B. runs fewer risks, is 
less dependent upon labor, requires 
less capital (both fixed and running) 
and has more land, capital and time 
for the production of home supplies 


| or home necessities and Farmer B. 


is making his business pay him at 
least twice the profit Farmer A. se- 
secures from his business. The meat 
in the nut of the farming business is 


| securing a profit and not the size of 


the meat or nut either. 

Profit in cotton growing comes 
between the cost of production 
and the selling price. The cotton 
grower may not have given too much 
thought to the selling price, but he 
has been seriously neglectful of the 
means whereby the cost of produc- 
tion might be lowered. 

If the cotton farmer is to main- 
tain his financial integrity, he must 
separate cost of production and sell- 
ing price by a much wider margin 
than has existed since the 1911 cot- 
ton crop was put on the market. If 
he can bring himself to the point of 
realizing that it is not the volume of 
cotton he produces but the profit 
from whatever quantity he produces 
that benefits him, he will bend his 
energies to the reaping of this profit 
and work out his own salvation. 


Looking Ahead a Little. 


With this end in view there is one 
thing in particular that he must do 
now in order to secure an increased 
profit from his 1912 cotton crop, and 
another thing in particular which he 
must do now that he may secure an 
additional profit from his 1913 crop. 

The best means for reaping great- 
er profit from the 1912 cotton crop 
is found in the reduction of the num- 
ber of acres in cotton and an increase 
in the quantity of fertilizer per acre. 
This will secure better preparation, 
better cultivation, more _ seasonal 
planting and cheaper harvesting. 


Assuming that preparation, plant- 
ing and cultivation costs $20 and 
that 400 pounds of fertilizer costing 
$5 will produce upon an acre 500 
pounds of lint worth ten cents per 
pound, we have $50 worth of cotton 
produced at a profit of $25 per acre. 
Now suppose that with the same cost 
of preparation, planting and cultiva- 
tion ($20) double the amount of fer- 
tilizer (800 pounds, costing $10) be 
used on another acre and a bale and 
a half (750 pounds) is produced, 
worth ten cents per pound. The 
profit from this acre would be $45, or 
nearly double the profit from the 
other acre. The seed are not taken 
into account, since the value of the 
seed we will hold back as a reserve 
surplus, as the insurance men would 
say. 


Don’t Put Your Crop in “Just Any- 
Way.” 

The unusually bad weather has de- 
layed preparation to such an extent 
that the areas to be planted to corn 
and cotton must either be reduced or 
the preparation be very poor. If re- 
duced, then the preparation may be 
well done and a well prepared seed- 
bed is one of the longest steps to- 
wards a profitable crop. There has 
probably never been a time when 





there was so little farm work done 


in the preparation for a crop; and, 
hasty preparation for a full acreage 
for cotton will give no more cotton 
and very much less profit than a 
well-prepared reduced acreage. It is 
not only sensible but it is necessary 
that we plant less, prepare better and 
use the same quantity of fertilizer on 
the well-prepared smaller area that 
has been used on a poorly-prepared 
larger area. The profit will not only 
be greater for the 1912 crop but 
preparation for greater profit from 
the 1913 yield may be made. Home 
supplies in greater quantity and va- 
riety may be produced and an in- 
creased area of cowpeas, soy beans 
and other legumes planted. 

I fully appreciate the great part 
commercial fertilizers take in cotton 
production and am fully convinced 
that double the quantity of fertilizers 
applied to three-fourths and often to 
one-half the area usually planted in 
cotton will give greater profit than 
from the full area, if the reduced 
area be properly prepared. On the 
other hand, I feel convinced that the 
average cotton grower depends too 
much upon commercial fertilizer and 
not enough upon the development of 
the fertilizing resources of his farm. 
He does not utilize his potash by 
deeper fall plowing, nor does he 
grow enough of his nitrogen. Mak- 
ing potash available and growing ni- 
trogen through the planting of more 
legumes leads to greater profit from 
cotton, corn, small grain and live- 
stock, brings cheaper plant food and 
a richer farm. 

Every farmer should know that 
commercial fertilizer applied to a 
poorly prepared soil is not utilized 
by the plant as profitably as when 
applied to a well-prepared soil. Five 
acres of soil well-prepared, well-fer- 
tilized and properly cultivated will 
give more profit than ten acres of 
poorly treated soil. 

How Liberal Fertilization Will Help. 

If the 1912 crop of cotton is so re- 
duced as to allow the growing of 
legumes on the cotton area for 1913, 
the way will be opened for a saving 
in the cost of the fertilizer applied 
to the 1913 crop and the acreage 
yield of the 1913 crop will at the 
same time be increased. Assuming 
that a fertilizer containing 9 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 3 per cent 
each of nitrogen and potash is ap- 
propriate for the bulk of the cotton 
lands where small quantities of ani- 
mal manures are available and 
where legumes are neglected, it is 
an easy matter to see that half the 
cost of such fertilizer may be saved 
by the growing of legumes and the 
use of more manure, provided le- 
gumes and manure can furnish the 
nitrogen contained in the 9-3-3 fer- 
tilizer. A ton of such fertilizer will 
contain 180 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 60 pounds each of nitrogen 
and potash. The market value of 
these plant foods is about five cents 
per pound for phosphoric acid, 29 
cents for nitrogen and five cents for 
potash. 


180 tbs. phosphoric acid @ 


SS COREE: Gia ces cb» sare ce ues $9.00 
60 Ibs. potash @ 5 cents.... 3.00 
60 Ibs. nitrogen @ 20 cents.. 12.00 
Value of the plant food in a 

9-3-8 fertilizer ...ccccces $24.00 
Value of both phosphoric acid 

OG WOLBEN “<5 sss ee ea 4 $12.00 
Value of nitrogen .......... 12.00 


The nitrogen-in a 9-3-3 fertilizer 
costs as much as all the remaining 
ingredients combined and the nitro- 
gen is the only element of plant food 
in the fertilizer that can possibly be 
produced on th» farm. If this nitro- 
gen can be frown on the farm the 
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fertilizer bill is cut half in two and 
the profit from the crop proportion- 
ately increased. 

So, let’s get our greater profit this 
year by doing everything more sen- 
sibly and better than we have ever 
done before and at the same time 
prepare for doing even better still 
when 1918 rolls around. 





ALFALFA GROWING. 


1lIl.—How to Feed and When Not to 
Pasture. 


LFALFA when newly cut should 

be fed sparingly. It would be 
best to wait at least 30 days after 
cutting before feeding it, as it is too 
laxative in that condition. I notice 
also that if fed exclusively that it 
works too freely on the kidneys. A 
splendid way to manage this is to 
mix alfalfa and oat or wheat straw 
about half and half, bulking down 
the mixture. The odor from the al- 
falfa permeates the whole and makes 
it palatable to stock, and makes a 
most desirable feed for them. 

Alfalfa is a very rich feed; rich in 
protein, developing the bone and 
muscle in all animals. I think it 
makes a well-balanced ration fed 
with corn. Like cottonseed meal, 
which I find excellent feed for horses 
and mules, it should be fed with care 
and results noted. Alfalfa is rel- 
ished by all kinds of stock, and is 
especially good for mares in foal, 
and young colts. I have been feeding 
mule colts from small mares with al- 
falfa and they are developing into 
good, blocky, weighty mules. 

It will not do to turn stock on 
alfalfa to graze in winter and spring. 
On this point Iam making quotation 
from Joseph E. Wing, perhaps the 
best authority on alfalfa in the 
world: 


“Under no conditions should 
the alfalfa be pastured when it 
starts to grow in the spring. 
Nothing is worse for it. Alfalfa 
grows from buds at the extrem- 
ities of its shoots, while grasses 
grow by pushing up the blades 
from below. Nip off the buds 
of alfalfa and no growth can 
take place until slowly other 
buds form. Every pound 
gained by letting stock gnaw 
the young and growing alfalfa 
in the spring costs 10 or maybe 
100 pounds of feed that would 
have been available had one 
allowed alfalfa to grow. The 
tramping of the earth in the 
spring is also bad for alfalfa. 
The nodules cannot gather nitro- 
gen from the air unless the air 
can get into the soil.’’ 


I have just read the above in a 
farm paper and it coincides so nearly 
with my own belief that I reproduce 
it in full. It is in line with what 
I had previously stated in regard to 
the nodules drawing nitrogen from 
the air under loose soil condition. 

Alfalfa has been called the king 
of forage plants, and justly so. I 
should regret very much, knowing 
what value it has, to have to farm 
without it. If there are any points 
in the article that I have written 
for The Progressive Farmer that are 
not understood by anyone interested 
in its cultivation, let me know and 
I will try to make the matter clear. 

Ss. P. WOODARD. 

Wilson, N. C. 








By all means get the soil thor- 
oughly fined before planting seed. 
Clods in a garden are good signs 
that you are going to grow very poor 
vegetables. Harrow and re-harrow 
the soil until it is in seed-bed condi- 
tion. There is no danger of wearing 
out the soil, as some seem to imagine. 





Any man who truly loves his wife will 
make it a point to get home when he says he 
will, unless it is impossible. Even then he 
will send word, if he can. It is very easy 
for a woman to imagine all sorts of acci- 
dents, and that kind of worry just takes 
hold of her tender nerves.—Farm Journal. 
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BIGGER YIELDS PER ACRE. 





Why Large Economic Acre Yields Are a Necessity to Profitable 
Farming: the Facts in the Case—No. 1 of a Series of Four 


Articles on This Important Topic 





By Dr. B. W. Kilgore, North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


OTABLE progress has_ been 
N made in the practices and re- 


turns from farming operations 


during the last 15 years in particu- 


lar and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the forward steps of these 
years just past are but short ones in 
comparison with what we have every 
good right to expect for the years 
just before us. This is illustrated 
and emphasized by the average acre 
yields of cotton in North Carolina 
for the ten-year periods from 1865 
to 1905, as follows: 

From 1866 to 1875, the average 
was 171 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre. 

1876 to 1885, 175 Ibs. per acre 

1886 to 1895, 171 Ibs. per acre 

1896 to 1905, 199 hs. per acre 

And for the five-year period, 1906 
to 1910, 215 bs. per acre. 

These figures show that the acre- 
age yield of cotton in North Carolina 
for the 30 years—from 1866 to 1895 
—was at a standstill and averaged 
annually for the 30 years 172 pounds 
per acre; while for the next 15 years 
—from 1896 to 1910—the annual 
average production of lint cotton 
was 204 pounds, or an increase of 32 
pounds in 15 years, being a little 
more than two pounds per acre a 
year. 


With cotton at 10 and 15 cents 
respectively, this represents an al- 
most net profit of 20 to 30 cents per 
acre each year of the 15 over the 
preceding one, the accumulated prof- 
it for the last year of the fifteen-year 
period being $3.20 per acre with cot- 
ton at 10 cents, and $4.70 per acre, 
with cotton at 15 cents. 


That each acre planted in cotton 
in North Carolina is yielding at the 
end of the fifteen-year period just 
passed $3 to $5 more than it did at 
the beginning of that time is a mat- 
ter for congratulation, especially 
when compared with the preceding 
two 15-year periods, and it is indis- 
putable evidence of thought and 
growth on the part of North Caro- 
lina farmers. These larger yields 
and the returns from them, as repre- 
sented in the increased prosperity of 
the farmer, are to be seen on all 
sides by those who observe and who 
are in position to compare farming 
and farm conditions in last few years 
with what they were 15 or more 
years ago. 


A number of factors have entered 
into these improved conditions, and 
the production of larger yields, not 
only of cotton but of other crops. 
Among these are better farm work 
stock, enabling more thorough 
breaking and preparation of the 
land; better implements, by which 
the crops have been more thoroughly 
and cheaply worked than heretofore; 
improved seed, obtained by selection 
and improvement; and better and 
more intelligent and intensified fer- 
tilization or feeding of the crops. 


Farming is a many-sided operation 
and each of the factors influencing 
crop production is deserving of the 
most careful consideration on the 
part of the farmer. Plants, like ani- 
mals, can not make their best de- 
velopment and yield largest returns 
without a sufficient supply of food 
of the right kind. The following ex- 
tract, slightly changed and given 
more general application, has a prac- 
tical and pointed bearing on this 
phase of farm practice: 


“Exclusive of cottonseed .ueal 
purchased and applied direct by the 
farmer to the soil, there were used 
last year (1909) in this State 512,- 
725 tons of fertilizer, worth, at $20 
per ton, $10,254,500. The State’s 
fertilizer bill this year (1910) will 
be between $12,000,000 and $13,- 


000,000. Is this large amount of 
fertilizer used profitably, not only on 
the crop to which it is applied, but 
also to the future and permanent 
betterment of our land? For any 
system of farming which does not 
have for one of its objects putting 
the land in such shape that it will 
produce more next year, under favor- 
able seasonal conditions, than it did 
this, is not only unwise, but is as 
much a wrong as to knowingly bring 
up and train the generations for the 
future to have less vitality, strength 
and productive capacity than the 
present. Some say that there is too 
much fertilizer used—that it is a 
waste and a heavy tax on the farm- 
ers, without proper returns. Part 
of those who hold this view do so 
without much, if any, thought, and 
as a matter of the moment and for 
strengthening some argument, or 
proving specially advantageous some 
system of agriculture which they are 
advocating. 


A fair and proper answer to this 
question is certainly one of the big 
economic problems in our farming. 
To some extent it is a question for 
each individual farmer and it cer- 
tainly is one which should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of each 
individual crop and soil type. 


It is my purpose to deal with the 
subject from the standpoint of cot- 
ton, admitting and emphasizing that 
cotton is the staple crop which yields 
handsomer returns than any other 
grown in the State for proper feed- 
ing, and what I shall say will be 
based, in the main, not on guesses 
or estimates, but on actual yields or 
weights obtained in our experiments 
on the Iredell Test Farm, near 
Statesville, in the Piedmont section 
of the State, where the soil is a red 
clay loam; and on the Edgecombe 
Test Farm, in the Coastal Plain sec- 
tion, where the soil is a fine sandy 
loam. These soils, with those which 
are closely related to them, are the 
main cotton lands of the State. The 
fertilizer used at both places con- 
tained 7 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid, and 2% per cent each 
of nitrogen and potash. The results 
for no fertilizer and for different 
quantities of fertilizer were as fol- 
lows: 


Iredell Test Farm (Red Clay Loam Soil)— 
Five Years’ Averages. 
Yield, ths. Seed Av’ge Profit per 
Cotton per Acre. Acre on Fert. 
176.6 


Pounds Fer- 
tilizer Used, 
0 


200 656.5 $16.00 
400 912.9 27.59 
600 1,008.9 32.30 
800 1,083.9 33.84 
1,000 1,180.9 36.86 


Edgecombe Test Farm (Fine Sandy Loam 
Soil) —Seven Years’ Averages. 


Av’ge Profit 

per 100 Ibs 

Yields ths. Av’ge Profit Fertilizer 

Tbs Fert. Seed Cotton per Acre After Paying 


Used. per Acre on Fert. forthe Fert. 

0 738 —“—e  ~ seen 

200 842 6G ween 

400 1,120 $11.45 $2.84 

600 1,249 17.04 2.84 

800 1,472 25.33 3.16 

1,000 1,582 28.53 2.85 
Average for Edgecombe Farm........ $2.92 
Average for Iredell Farm ........... 5.63 
Average for beth fArmMs..cccccccsccce 4.27 


The average profit from the use of 
fertilizer on cotton on the soils in 
the two sections of the State was 
$4.27 per 100 pounds of fertilizer, 
and after paying for the fertilizer. 
It will, I think, be difficult to find a 
farm operation which will yield a 
higher profit than this shows for cot- 
ton. It is a case where after eating 
the cake more than four cakes have 
been left or produced; after paying 
for the fertilizer itself, more than 
four dollars profit has resulted for 
each dollar expended, and we know 
now that the fertilizer used, which 
we had to assume at the beginning 
of the experiments, was not the kind 
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cream. 


use the 


Exclusively 


because dairy Tubulars contain no 
these reasons, 


everywhere. Do you want a free 


to trade your present separator in 
for a Tubular? 


Write for 
Catalog 283 













Raymond, Neb., has had to 
his dairy to meet the great demand for his 


Cal., gets 8 to 10 cents per gallon above high- 
est market price for cream, and won 17 prizes 
at State Fair. 
win like success. 


These men, like others making biggest profits, 


SHARPLES 


TubularCream Separator 


This is because Tubulars have twice the 
skimming force of other separators, skim 
twice as clean, pay a profit no other can pay. 
Tubular cream and butter bring extra prices 


other parts to chop or taint the cream. 


over 100,000 dairymen in 
Iowa alone use Tubulars. As widely used 


You can do either 


A YEAR 


Mr. Chas. Foss, Cedarville, Ill., is 
makingthat and more on his 96-acre 
dairy farm. Mr. W. L. Hunter, 
enlarge 


N. H. Locke Company, Lockeford, 


You can 






















The Only Piece 
in Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowle 


disks nor 


For 


trial? Want 
part payment 


THE SHARPLES b SEPARATOR co. 
Chicago, M.: Sen Prasaiete, Gita Portland. Ore. 
las, Tex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnip 




















same time. 
same time. 





THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR 


Sows all kinds of guano in furrow, mixing it with the soil at the 
Applies guano as side dressing, cultivating at the 
Any or all hoes 


may be detached or adjusted for 
cultivating rows of various widths. 
A device is attached for regulat- 
ing depth when cultivating. 

Good Capacity. — Sows 100 to 
2,000 ,pounds per acre. Built of 
best ‘material. Simple, reliable 
and durable. Nothing to break or 
get out of order. Guaranteed to 
be the best implement of the kind 
at any price. Write for full par- 
ticulars and special time or cash 
price. 


THE OAKS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, NEW BERN, N. C. 














which would produce most profitable 
returns. What this fertilization 
should be for the most profitable pro- 
duction of cotton and the betterment 
of the land in the two sections of the 
State, are the subjects of bulletins 
now being printed and soon to go 
out. 

The figures used in the above 
calculations were the current ferti- 
lizer prices to farmers and seed cot- 
ton at 4 1-2 cents per pound, which 
on basis of cotton’s “thirding’’ it- 
self is equal to 11 cents per pound 
for lint and 30 cents per bushel for 
seed. 

The average yield of cotton on all 
the fields in seven and five years re- 
spectively was: 

Without fertilizer .......ccee saad 5 of a bale 
With 400 pounds ....ccccsscce « 725 of a bale 
With 600 poundsS ....cccccccce -805 of a bale 
With 800 pounds -910 of a bale 


With 1,000 pounds ....ccsceee - 985 of a bale 
Or almost one bale per acre. 


The average annual yield of cotton 
in the State in the last five years 
(1906 to 1910) was 215 pounds of 
lint, or .43 of a bale per acre. By 
using 800 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre, on basis of our tests, this yield 
could be more than doubled, or else 
produced on less than one-half the 
area of fairly good cotton land, as 
labor and trade conditions might di- 
rect; or by applying 1,000 pounds 
of good fertilizer per acre to only 
good cotton land a 500-pound bale 
of lint cotten could be made an- 
nually per acre, on an average. It 
is true that the land on which our 
work was conducted had good prep- 
aration and cultivation, good seed and 
good fertilization, but not as econ- 
omical fertilization as we are and 
shall use in the future on our general 
crop of cotton. It is seen, however, 
that preparation, cultivation, and 
seed will not take the place of need- 
ed plant food.” 
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When You Ride--Ride Ne Right 


Around our buggies are woven 


our fondest memories. Possibly 
you began with ‘Dad’s’’ horse 
hitched to ‘Dad's’ buggy. 


Possibly you remember buying 
a spanking new buggy when you 
made your first “stake” and start- 
ed out on your own hook. 

Maybe you are buying yourself 
@ new buggy, or maybe you are 
buying one for the boy. But 
whether you are buying it for 
your use or his, you want a buggy 
that will withstand wear and tear. 
You ought to own a 


HIGH POINT BUGGY 


For these buggies are made ina COREA 
nity famed for its master workmen 
Right in the surrounding country there 


abounds a profusion of the toughest woods 
that grow 





The wheels of these buggies are made of 
beautiful—straight grained—hefty—young 
hickory. We use nothing but Al second 
growth. 

It is dried outdoors under shelter with the 
sa pn it—then kiln dried. ans can equal 

or wheels, shaft and gea 


Pe bad factory tests of the a parts are ex- 
re 


Ity oll owna Bilge voles Buggy, you ride 
right when you rid 


These buggies are sold by dealers only. 
Write us for the name of a dealer who sells 
them, and a copy of 
our famous booklet 
on buggies 





HIGH POINT 
BUGGY CO., 
High Point, 
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READ THIS OPINION OF 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING UP” 











A Book as Interesting as a Novel and so Instructive 





It Will Teach Your Children More of the Great 





World They Live in Than a Month’s Schooling. 





informs. 


increases one’s acquisitions. 


their life, their homes, their dress, 


plete with intensely entertaining 


A welcome acquisition to The Star’s bookshelf is Clarence 
Poe’s latest book, ‘Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Poe is a gifted and able editor, and a year or more ago he made 
a tour of Japan, China, India and the Philippines. 
is a result of that trip, and every line entertains, entrances and 
It appeals to one’s curiosity, it satisfies one with a 
penchant for investigation, and it adds to one’s knowledge and 


The chapters contain human interest stories of the people of 
the Orient, telling us of their men, their women, their children, 


their patriarchial ideas, their education, their problems, their poli- 
tics, their religion, their music, their cotton and other agricultural 
products, their industrial system, their cities, their governments, 
their achievements and their destiny. From start to finish Mr. 
Poe’s production has all the charm of a romance, while being re- 


book of travels.—Wilmington, N.C., Star. 


Mr. 


His new book 


their marriage, their social life, 


and instructive features of a 





Regular Price, $1.50. 


Our Great Offer: 





One Copy “Fertilizing for Profit” . 
“Woman’s World” one year e ° 
“Kansas City Star” one year . ° 
The Progressive Farmer one year . 


Regular price . e . 


One Copy of “Where Half the World is Waking Up” . 


A YEAR’S READING FOR ONLY $2. 


$1.50 ALL 
- = FOR 
[oto og OM 
. ° . 1.00 
(lof as «6S 
ORDER TODAY. Address 








THE PROGRESS 


IVE FARMER. 























OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
tted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 
























































with its 


A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
readers of character and standing in their 
respective communities, we shall be glad to 
send particulars concerning a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 7 per cent 
at least, with 8 or $ per cent as a possibility. 
No large amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means. 

Land _ prices range from $15 to $50 per 
first year's«crop often more than returns 


the Price. 

lone. pone ol fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly everywaere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncome 


mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchards 


for such a paper as you edit. 
Department is well worth that to me. I 
cannot refrain from complimenting you upon 
the stand you have taken against objection- 
able 
Farmer. 
the farmer.—Rev. F. K. Roof, Hickory, N. C. 


I am willing to pay one dollar per year 
The Poultry 


in The Progressive 
You are doing a great work for 


advertisements 





net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion, 
The Southeast is the farmer’s paradise. 

_ We have booklets giving full information of tions 
in ea u tate. ress 

M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt. 
——— Southern Railway, Room 79 
Washington, D. C. 










FOR SALE 


Farm and Timber Lands 


APPLY TO 


L. F. Tillery & Son, "zy “om 


























MOORE COUNTY FARMS 


Good Land—Good Climate—Good Roads. 


61 acres within half mile of Aberdeen—i0 
condition, outhouses, barns, etc. 


and cheap at $1,650. 


30 acres three-fourths mile from station at Lakeview. Half mile to town, 
school, churches, and railroad accommodations. 
body with about 400 acres absolutely level. 


as good for general farming. This can 


$11 an acre. 


40 acres on railroad, mile from Aberdeen. Twenty-five acres cleared. Price, 
Liberal terms can be given on these properties. 


PAGE & McKEITHEN, 


Aberdeen, 


About acre in Scuppernong grapes. On sand- 
clay road, and less than ten minutes walk of station. 


acres cleared, five-room house in good 


Land of the best quality 


good 


Nearly all of land level. One 
Especially good for fruit, and just 


be made into a splendid farm. Price, 


$600. 


N. ¢. 
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COUNTRY 


Monthly Excursions. 





Lands, fronting on the ocean. 
completion of a large railway system. Nearby markets. 
twelve hours from New York. 
quick transportation to the great Eastern cities. World’s 
finest climate; Summer all Winter and Winter all Sum- 
mer. Ample monthly rainfall. No irrigation necessary. Low priced farming lands. 

Write for Free Colored Maps and Descriptive Literature. 
Address W. W. CROXTON, G. P. A., Norfolk Southern BR. R., Desk %, Norfolk, Va. 





THE GULF STREAM LAND OF MILD WINTERS 
Thousands of Acres——Rich, Black Sandy Loam Soil; Virgin Farm 


A new country opened up by the 
Only 
Low freignt rates and 
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SAVE MOISTURE WHILE YOU 
HAVE IT. 


Kecp the Harrows Going These Days 
and Don’t Get Excited Over Late 
Planting. 


HE writer hasn’t heard of anyone 

throughout the upper South 
praying for rain recently, but it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that there 
will be no time during the coming 
months when our crops could not use 
more moisture, were it available. 
Little land was plowed deeply during 
the past winter, because of an un- 
usually cold season during the 
months when this work is usually 
done, and heavy, dashing rains have 
a trick of running off the surface 
of solid, smooth land, taking what 
vegetable matter there may be lying 
on the surface along with it. And 
about all we get out of such rains, 
where land is unbroken, is the pleas- 
ure derived from repairing fences 
and bridges and filling gulleys. 

Now, my purpose in writing this 
is to warn our people not to neglect 
to conserve the moisture that may 
be in the soil when the land becomes 
dry enough to plow, for water gets 
away very rapidly indeed by evapor- 
ation after the land is broken, by 
reason of the hot sun and searching 
winds of early summer. And, dur- 
ing the extra rush of plowing this 
backward season, if we neglect to 
keep the harrows following closely 
behind the plow, we may find when 
we go back to prepare the lands for 
planting, that the moisture we 
thought we had in abundance has 
taken wings and flown away and left 
some very dry, hard clods, that will 
require four times the work to pul- 
verize that would have been required 
had the harrow followed the plow 
within 48 hours. There is a great 
big knack in saving time on the 
farm by doing things exactly at the 
right time. 

Nobody knows better than the 
writer what a temptation it is to 
push the plowing with every avail- 
able horse during times like the pres- 
ent; but he has found many times 
that it paid big to let up on the 
breaking for a few hours and switch 
the teams over to the spring-tooth 
and Acme harrows, pulverizing the 
surface of the freshly broken land 
before the clods have had time to 
harden or the moisture to evapor- 
ate. Then go back to the plow with 
the satisfactory feeling that the sit- 
uation is well in hand and that the 
«two or three hours work devoted to 
the harrowing has saved perhaps ten 


| or 12 hours of work later and saved 


Tote of moisture into the bargain. 


in our hurry, too, let us not for- 
get to harrow the patches planted to 
early potatoes and early corn. Bring 
the slant-tooth harrow up a little 
early every few nights and go rapidly 
over these early-planted patches, 
both before and after the plants ap- 
pear above ground. It will save a 
lot of moisture and perhaps a lot 
of backaching hoe work also. 


By the way, the writer is a great 
believer in steady work every work- 
ing day, but he is not such a stickler 
for the “sun till sun” day as some. 
It is very seldom indeed that our 
teams are in the fields more than 10 
hours per day, and the nine-hour 
day comes frequently at “Sunny 
Home.” Then there is a couple of 
hours per day that can be devoted 
to the care of the livestock and per- 
haps some time used just for looking 
around, studying how this or that 
piece of work may be more thorough- 
ly done at less expense for labor. In- 
deed, I know that some of the best 
paying farm work I have ever done 
were these hours when I was sitting 





on the front porch, my feet up on 


the railing, and I doing just nothing 
but smoking my old briar pipe and 
thinking. Thinking is mighty good 
business to mix with farming any- 
way, and thinking before hand beats 
thinking behind-hand. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





MORE ABOUT FERTILIZER 
ANALYSES. 


Should the Source of the Nitrogen be 
Printed on the Bag? 


HE first page of your issue of 

March 30 contains a helpful and 
sensible article on ‘‘Fertilizer Analy- 
ses, Helpful and Confusing.” But 
regarding the statement of the 
sources of plant food you say: 

“We are inclined to like bet- 
ter the North Carolina law, 
which requires the information 
to be filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, where it 
is available to all farmers who 
ask for it.” 

It is true that the information in 
question is available for the asking, 
but even so, it is so nearly hidden 
that it is doubtful whether one farm- 
er in a@ hundred knows that it is 
available to him. It seems to me 
that it would be better to give just 
as much publicity to the source of 
available plant food as to the amount 
of available plant food. My reasons 
for so thinking are summed up in a 
few sentences which I quote from 
correspondence on this subject with 
Prof. B. H. Hite, Chemist to the West 
Virginia Experiment Station. Pro- 
fessor Hite says: 


“TIT have no doubt of the fact 
that such information is of the 
greatest possible advantage to 
purchasers of commercial fer- 
tilizers. In fact, I do not under- 
stand how we could expect them 
to purchase fertilizers intelli- 
gently without such informa- 
tion. Nor can I imagine any 
good reasons for withholding 
such information from the pur- 
chasers or for leaving them to 
go to the trouble of writing to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for such information. * * * [ 
am very sure that I can note 
the widest difference in the 
character of the correspondence 
we have with farmers now on 
the subject of fertilizers and 
similar correspondence before 
our law went into effect, and I 
am sure that much of the better 
understanding which our farm- 
ers now have in regard to the 
composition of fertilizers is im- 
mediately traceable to this fea- 
ture of our fertilizer law. I 
would rather see our law repeal- 
ed than to have this provision 
stricken out of it.’’ 


Do you not think this a sensible 
view? M. E. SHERWIN. 
N. C. A. & M. College. 


Editorial Comment: It is probably 
best to say in the beginning that the 
article referred to gives the individ- 
ual views of the writer and not of 
all the Editors of The Progressive 
Farmer. The writer frankly admits, 
too, that there is much force in the 
argument advanced by Professor 
Sherwin. The source of the nitro- 
gen in a fertilizer is important. But 
so, sometimes. is the source of pot- 
ash—ever more s0, perhaps. So 
might be the source of the phosphor- 
ic acid, for all “available” forms of 
this element are not equally avail- 
able. If farmers knew fertilizers as 
they should and might, it would be 
the wise policy to put al! this infor- 
mation on the bag; but—and here is 
the point—khow many farmers will 
really know more about what to ex- 
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pect from their fertilizer if they see 
on the bag: “Nitrogen from cotton- 
seed meal, 1.00 per cent; nitrogen 
from nitrate of soda, .65 per cent; 
total nitrogen, 1.65 per cent,” than 
if they see simply: ‘‘Nitrogen, 1.65 
per cent’? Only a small percentage 
the writer believes; and if the men 
who have really studied fertilizers 
can get all this information by drop- 
ping a post-card to their State De- 
partment of Agriculture, or by ask- 
ing their dealers for a printed guar- 
antee, most of them will do it. As 
long as most farmers continue to buy 
fertilizers by brand rather than by an- 
alyses, such statements as that made 
in Prof, Hite’s last statement are lit- 
tle less than absurd. We must face 
facts as they are and not as they 
should be, and while this informa- 
tion is certainly desirable, it seems 
to the writer more desirable, first of 
all, to get the mass of farmers to the 
point of buying by the amounts of 
plant foods contained in the fertilizer 
and to make it easy for them to do 
this. The man who has studied the 
subject will be willing to write a 
postal card to find out where the 
nitrogen comes from.—E. E. M. 





We Need to Stop Surface Washing. 


HEARTILY agree with Prof. New- 

man on his article in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of January 13th, 
“How Do You Control Surface Wa- 
ter? 

In my mind soil-wash is one of the 
worst evils the Southern farmer has 
to contend with, and unless we re- 
duce it to a minimum by the use of 
the Mangum terrace, or some other 
means, we can never hope to make 
our sandy hillsides as fertile as they 
should be. Of course, deep plowing, 
with winter cover crops, the incorpor- 
ation of an abundance of humus in 
the soil, all. tend to reduce soil or 
surface wash; but even with all of 
these, which not many of us have, 
on long, sandy hillsides, with the 
torrential downpour of rain occasion- 
ally during the summer season, we 
find our soil, as Prof. Newman says, 
on its way either to the Atlantic or 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Now some recommend terraces to 
be run on a level, while others say 
give them a fall of one inch to every 
16 feet. I have found the latter to 
give better satisfaction with me. If 
they are run on a level and you suc- 
ceed in making them strong and high 
enough to hold the water, in case of 
much rain, the water stands so long 
before being absorbed by the soil, 
that crops scald and drown out. Par- 
ticularly is this true where we have a 
tight, clay subsoil. 

If we were able to tile-drain all of 
our fields with our lines of tile run so 
as to cross our terraces for every 
few rods, then I believe the level ter- 
race would be a success. But there 
are not many of us able to do this. 


I would like to hear from others 
through the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer on this important sub- 
ject. Let us find out the very best 
way within reach of the man of or- 
dinary means, applicable to the diff- 
erent kinds of soil and subsoils, to 
reduce this great evil to a minimum. 

SEXTON ENNIS. 

New Hill, N.- C. 





A Farmer’s Theorizing. 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER isa 

wonderfully good paper and I 
would not be without it for many 
times its cost, but I am confident 
that many farmers are in error, who 
think that “‘smut germs’ may be 
conveyed to future crops through 
seed. I am an old farmer and have 
been a very careful observer of a 
few things. When a boy with very 
sharp eyesight, I discovered the or- 
igin of smut in all grain. Any one 
may verify my theory by investigat- 
ing as I did, at the first appearance 
of smut in wheat or oats. To do this 
simply pull up a smut head and 





carefully look at the heart of the 
stem in the root. There may be 
found a very small black or brown 
wirey ant boring into and devouring 
the grain bud or heart. In corn it 
is caused principally by bud worms. 
The only way to prevent smut in 
grain is to plow your land during 
the winter season and expose all 
such to the freezes which will de- 
stroy most of them. Oats sown in 
January and February have but lit- 
tle smut in them. Also late-sown 
wheat will be free from smut if sown 
on weedless or sodless land. Cheat 
in small grain is the offspring of 
suckers from the parent stem whose 
heart has been destroyed by borers 
or late pasturing. 
B. F. GODDARD. 
Harriman, Tenn. 





Editorial Comment: Speaking of 
“theories” and “theorists,” here is 
a fine example of the farmer as the- 
orist. There is no longer any ques- 
tion that the smut of oats and wheat 
is a fungus, that it is carried on the 
seed and that it can be prevented by 
heating the seed. Thousands of 
farmers have proved that bluestone 
or formalin will rid their grains of 
smut, and yet, here is a farmer 
jumping to an entirely different con- 
clusion from a little bit of obser- 
vation made when a boy. 

We imply no disrespect to Mr. 
Goddard, or to any reader, but when 
aman sets up his own limited ob- 
servation—in this case with the 
naked eye—against that of dozens 
or scores of investigators with all 
the equipment of modern science at 
their command, he is surely show- 
ing a fine disregard of proportion 
and probabilities. It is just such lim- 
ited observations and such quickly 
formed conclusions that give us the 
“sure cures’ for pear blight, ‘‘hol- 
low horn,” cancer and other diseases 
of plants, animals and men. 





A Row Marker. 


F YOU do not get the rows straight 
they will be same distance apart. 
The middle runner is fastened to the 
two boards, nailed. The two out- 
side bolted to boards and can be 








adjusted to mark 
Three old mower guards are fastened 


narrow rows. 

to end of runners. This leaves a 

plain mark and can be followed with 

the planter. The guards prevent 

sliding. FELIX EVERSOLE. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





A Good Whitewash. 


VERY brilliant and _ durable 
whitewash may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Into a kerosene or molasses barrel 
dump a barrel of freshly burned 
stone lime and add water gradually 
pail by pail until it is slaked, at the 
same time adding cup by cup, while 
the slaking is going on and the 
mixture is very hot, common kero- 
sene oil, until you have added a gal- 
lon. This gives a fine, smooth, hard 
finish, brilliant whitewash when 
mixed with water to form a wash of 
ordinary consistency. 


This wash may be modified to use 
on the inside by adding a third of 
a cupful of crude carbolic acid to 
the pail of wash. By putting it on 
the inside of the houses, on roost 
poles and in nest boxes, this wash, 
which is softer than that not modi- 
fied, is rubbed off by the fowls and 
keeps the lice down. Of course, the 
mites and their nits are killed by 
contact with the wash.—Ex. 


74% of All Carriage Builders 


Now Use GoonSTEAR Rubber Tires 


So many carriage users have now asked 


ever 


















The Goodyear “Wing” Tire in z¢s field is 
quite as sensational a success as the Good- 
— No-Rim-Cut Tire is in the automobile 


orld. 

WThe Goodyear “Wing” is far the most pop- 
tlar tire in existence. And only sheer superi- 
ority could have made itso. You'll get the 
utmost in service and satisfaction if you put 
“Wing” Tires on your carriage. 

9 
’ Tire 


The Goodyear “Wing 


og see wing. How it te ponmes against 
tte ‘bane thus preventing c. t, grit or 
from getting = x A 



















Will protect you: 








it is exceptionally easy-riding. 
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Tengthen ‘ite life. Being of tough, opringy rabber, af 


for Goodyear “Wing” Tires that 74 out of 
100 makers of carriages are putting 
Goodyear “Wing” Tires on their carriages. 

Thus the demand for Goodyear “Wing” 
Tires in the past season has increased 24 per 
cent. And the present season indicates an in- 
=== crease, we estimate, of 81% over the one just passed. 


carriage dealers now sell Goodyear 


More 
“Wing” Tires than ay 8 otherkind. In 13 years we 
“Wing” Tire bave made pod sold 3 3,000,000 * “Win ing"’ 


“Eccentric” 
Cushion Tire 


is especially de- 
signed for light- 
ervehicles—runa- 
bouts, etc. Note 
the wire hole is 
below the he center, senile tiniie a ae 
creases the wearing of the tire 
over half. and the life ot are bye same proportion. 
“Tne biak-auste, veathens ebtar used tn @ 
@, resilient rubber used in the 
*“Eccent gt Gushio nm Tire makes it remarkably 
easy-riding. Always. gives satisfaction. 
postal now for our latest Carri 
Write tyro" ieobies 10% ar latert Carri 
our town who sells S toodyenr Carriage Tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(9) 513. 


















UR great lumber yards, 
covering eighty acres, 
are the largest and contain 
the finest selection of wagon 
wood stock in the world. 
We buy our wood in the tree 
from selected localities, 
stack it in our own yards, 
cut it at our own mills and 
thoroughly season it. 
Every hub, spoke and 
felloe, every stick of timber 
that goes into gear or wagon 






































manufacture. 











STANDARD FARM WAGON 


To make absolutely sure of their weather-resisting qualities, 
all wood gear parts are immersed in boiled linseed oil. 
precaution keeps out moisture, prevents decay and makes an 
excellent surface for the coats of paint. 

Do you wonder Studebaker Wagons are best? 
another wagon represented to be “‘just as good.’’ 





Timber is the Foundation 
of the Wagon 





AXLES AIR-DRYING 


box, is subjected to rigorous inspection at every step of its 


This 


Don’t take 


Studebaker Wagons are made 
in all sizes, for all purposes; 
with cast or steel skeins, or 
steel axles, and are guaranteed. 


Ask our dealer or 
send for catalogue. 


The Studebaker Corporation 
South Bend, Ind. 











Stove. 
The “Detroit” 


burner is lighted. 





cooking. 





stove, they will be 


when not in use. 
a gas stove, as all you do is to turn on the 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO., 


Does This Surprise You? 


One gallon of either oil or gasoline will burn about 20 hours in a ‘Detroit’ 
At this rate it is cheaper to cook with 


interested in the following. 


Cannot Explode 


“Detroit” vapor gasoline stoves are 
all points of danger are done away with entirely, and at 
the same time they are very reasonable in price. 
cannot turn on the gasoline as each burner valve is locked 
Vapor operates just like 
gasoline, light it, and it is ready for 
No further attention is necessary. Have your deaier show you how 
quickly it lights, or send for our free catalog. 
from. Please state gasoline or oil stove catalog. 


The “Detroit” 


Dept. A. 


Vapor 
than wood or any other fuel. 
Vapor Oil Stove has no wick or asbestos ring to burn out. 
can truly say that it lights like gas, because the cooking begins the instant the 
As most people prefer to use a gasoline 


You 


so well made that 


A child 


Twenty handsome styles to select 


Detroit, Mich. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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THE FARMER AND 





PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 








THE FREE SEED GRAFT. 
A Defence of the Practice and Why 
We Oppose It. 

N ISSUE of March 30 you give 
I quite a long article on the above 
subject. From time to time I have 
noticed such letters and I have won- 
dered if this were such a one-sided 
question and I finally decided that 
the reason of the continual knocking 
on that side was because the small 
farmer was a better worker than 
writer with the pen. Now my expe- 
rience has been that I have never 
failed to raise good and sometimes 
better stuff from free seed than the 
ones bought. It depends more upon 
the soil preparation and cultivation 
than the seed itself, for with a few 
exceptions, the seeds sent by Con- 
gressmen are just the same as those 
sent out by the seedsmen, and should 
gave such as cabbage, beets, lettuce, 
etc., which are always in the list. 
They retain their vitality for years. 
This in defence of the seed them- 
selves. 

Now the ordinary small farmer 
will go to the store and call for gar- 
den seeds. He gets a package of 
early sugar corn, tomatoes, Valen- 
tine bush beans and Champion of 
England peas (for that is the only 
kind they have for sale), takes them 
home and his wife and children plant 
them. His wife in the house has 
gone to the neighbors, perhaps, and 
got some beans, cucumbers and other 
seeds saved from some seed sent by 
Congressmen and found to be good. 
Of course, the name’s forgotten. 
They plant all these seeds and that 
is the average garden of the South 
to-day. As for taking the free seed 
and laying them away, as Congress- 
man Page says, that is all bosh, for 
they plant all they can get and are 
beginning to order more and more 
every year at 12 cents per pound 
postage. If Congressman Page would 
introduce a parcels post bill and 
work for it tooth and nail, it would 
not be long till he could do away 
with free seed and the farmers would 
be ordering their garden seed by 
quart, pound and peck by mail, as 
they can’t do now, as the postage is 
as much as the seed is worth. The 
farmer is between two evils accord- 
ing to the views of the Congressman: 
the great free seed graft and the 
great parcels post excitement. For 
goodness sake, do not take even the 
smallest means the farmer has to 
better garden and home life without 
giving him the other: that is, the 
parcels post. Why not introduce the 
bill, Mr, Page, and earn the eternal 
gratitude of the voter in some other 
way than by free seed? Try it, and 
in the meantime give us free seed, 
more seed and better seed. 

D. E. CUNNINGHAM. 

Stearns, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Cunning- 
ham makes as good a defense of the 
free seed distribution as we have 
seen; but, frankly, he does not touch 
the merits of the question at all. 
Ordinarily the seeds sent out by Con- 
gressmen will grow, and ordinarily 
they are of good varieties; but why 
should the people of this country pay 
for garden seeds for Congressmen 
and Senators to distribute among 
their constituents, any more than 
they should pay for socks or tooth- 
picks, or any other commodity? 

It is not that the seeds are not 
good—although it is very seldom 
that they are of first-class quality— 
that offends us; it is that some hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars should 
be given Congressmen each year in 
this form. For these seeds belong to 
the Congressman and he can do what 
he chooses with them. They are not 
a gift to the farmer unless the Con- 
gressmen. sees fit to pass them on; 


and it is to our mind small compli- 
ment to the farmers of this country 
that they should be expected to re- 
ceive this pittance with gratitude and 
believe that Congress is “doing some- 
thing for the farmer’’ when it appro- 
priates the people’s own money— 
money that every one of us has paid 
in--to scatter a few seeds about where 
the Congressman thinks they will do 
him the most good. 

Mr. Cunningham cannot be more 
in favor of a parcels post than we 
are, but there is no connection be- 
tween free seeds and the parcels post. 
Nor can we agree with our friend 
that the farmer cannot buy his seeds 
by mail. We know that postage 
rates are unnecessarily high; but the 
men who have the best gardens get 
their seeds this very way. No good 
gardener would think of depending 
upon these congressional seeds for 
his garden; nor is the man who de- 
pends upon them likely to have much 
of a garden. 

It is time for the farmers to learn 
to distinguish between such offensive 
and wasteful forms of ‘‘favor’” as is 
involved in this waste of the people’s 
money and really constructive legis- 
lation that would benefit the whole 
country. What we as farmers need 
from the Government is not charity 
but justice. We are able to take 
care of ourselves if the unfair ad- 
vantages given some special inter- 
ests are taken away. More than this 
we have no right to ask for; but this 
much we should insist upon. The 
Progressive Farmer favors a parcels 
post because it believes that the 
farmers of this country are entitled 
to as good postal facilities as are the 
people of other civilized countries; 
it opposes the free distribution of 
common seeds because it is opposed 
to taking the money of the whole 
people to buy a lot of cheap seeds for 
distribution to a comparatively few 





people. 





LAWS OUR FARMERS SHOULD 
WORK FOR. 


The Torrens System, Better Game 
and School Laws, and for Protect- 
ing Child Laborers. 





HE influence of The Progressive 

Farmer is extending and making 
its impress on most farms and homes 
in my county. Our people are learn- 
ing more and more the value of 
clean, clear-cut facts that point and 
lead to better farms and happier 
homes. A lawyer said to me a few 
days ago: ‘“‘The Progressive Farmer 
is the best agricultural paper pub- 
lished.””’ He did not modify it by 
the phrase “in the South,” a thing 
I sometimes see in the paper, but 
hope not see again. 

But what I want to say is this: 
If any legislation—making, modify- 
ing or repealing laws—will make 
our State a better State, and our 
people a happier, more contented, 
and more prosperous people, the agi- 
tation and discussion of that legis- 
lation ought now to begin; and The 
Progressive Farmer ought to lead. 

The Torrens System of registering 
and passing titles, is as opaque to 
most of us as Greek. This system 
should be thoroughly and truthfully 
explained, that the people may un- 
derstand it, and then intelligently 
work for its adoption or recognition. 
I have read a great deal about its 


benefits, but of its specific virtues 
I have seen but little. If it will 
simplify and cheapen registration, 


shorten and fortify the passing of 
titles, so that the chances of litiga- 
tion are reduced to a minimum, the 
people ought to know it, and it ought 
to be incorporated into our code of 
laws. 


There is some objection 


to our 
present game laws, in that they are 
not stringent enough to save our 


| Bore). 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





for 


This Jeweler 





The sign shown here is usually displayed where 


SoutH BEND WATCHES are sold. 


high-class retail jewelers’ stores. 


You’ll see it only in 
Its significance is this— 


A South Bend Watch will keep accurate time even when frozen 


in a cake of ice. 


This ability is built into the South Bend by the 


highest-priced watch skill in the world. 
A full year is often spent in the making of one South Bend Watch. 


Each is inspected 411 times. 


Each runs accurately for 700 hours 


before it leaves the factory. No watch can be more carefully pre- 


pared for your pocket. 
Yet that doesn’t satisfy us. 


We Sell Only Through Retail Jewelers 


These men are alone able to properly regulate a watch to 


the buyer’s personality. And that 
is necessary, as good watches run 
differently for different people. 


This is a fact, but it’s a long 
story to tellin an ad, so we’ll leave 
that to the jeweler himself. 


Ask your jeweler to explain it. 
Ask him to show you a South Bend 
Watch. 


<South Bend” 


You can get a South Bend 
Watch at prices ranging up to $75 
(in solid gold case). 


Write for the free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It is 
interesting from cover to cover. 


Glenwood, Iowa, Sept. 13, 1911. 
South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Gentlemen: This is tocertify that some 
four years ago, while in business at 
Ackley, lowa,I sold a 15J 18S South Bend 
Watchto Wm. Johns of that place, which 
ran so close to time that after fourteen 
months it was impossible to detect a 
second’s variation in its rate. Mr. Johns 

will verify my statement. 
Yours truly, F.C. MacManvs. 
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The South Bend Watch Company 


41 Palmer Street (95) 


South Bend, Indiana 


Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we mark the amount of gold they contain. 








birds and protect our farms and our 


forests. 

Weak places in our school laws 
should be looked after and strength- 
ened, so that the greatest good pos- 
sible may accrue to our rural pub- 
lic schools. More thought should be 


given to the adoption of school 
books, and a sufficient supply of 
them. 


A tax on dogs is needed, for the 
good of the dog, the dog-owner, and 
every ‘‘dog-on’’ one of us. 

I might mention a score of other 
things that could be made better, 
but I will mention but one more— 
the question of the child labor law 
is, perhaps, the leading question. The 
State should come to the rescue of 
our children. Many children are be- 
ing sacrificed in the mills and fac- 
tories of our Southland, and their 
parents are ignorant or indifferent 
as to results. Only the ‘‘wolf at the 
door”? could force me to let my child 
work in a mill or factory at the age 
I see so many working; and a pack 
of ‘‘wolves’’ could not force me to 
consent for my child to work in mill 
or factory in the night time. More 
years in age and fewer hours of work 
per week will help some, but North 
Carolina ought to give all the help 
needed to help the children to the 
fullest blessings of useful, honest 
manhood and womanhood. 

Newton, N. C. P. A. HOYLE. 

It has been proved that the great- 
est item of cost of distribution is in 
the retail trade. One editor asks 
why have not more of those engaged | 
in the retail business butted into the | 
millionaire club? The answer is sim- 
ple: If the retail trade was under 
the control of as few concerns as the 
railroads, the insurance companies or 
the manufacturers, these retail trusts 
would butt into the millionaire club | 
every few days. 
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STEEL RAZORS 
254. = ee 
years Wong THIS $1.00 STROP 

F 


GUARANTEED A > REE 





a WO MONE fo oyiey Ou MAZUR FINS] * 


THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
$1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors 
made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Worth 
$1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the 
Razor. Could we make a fairer offer. 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR is extra hollow ground, hand 
forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We use it and 
know it is the best Razor made and want you to find 
it out by giving it a fair trial. 

WRITE US A POSTAL and say, ‘‘Send me your 
Razor on 10 days trial. I will send you $1.45 or re- 
turn Razor.’’ We will send Razor and full particulars 
about our other offers. 

DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 64, UNION CITY, GA. 
Formerly B. W. Middlebrooks & Co. 














ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
















Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
book!et telling about 
peas entitled, “The Val- 
ue of Peas and Royal 
Pea Hullers.”’ 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 

MENT & MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dept. y 









seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. 
run it. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 


It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
A boy can 
Write for booklet. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Indestructible teeth. 











Now is the time to order 


THE PERFECT PEA HARVESTER 


which will cut, thresh and fan your peas in 


one operation. 
Write for terms and testimonials. 


| THE COW PEA HARVESTER CO. 


Salisbury, Md. 
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FEEDS CONDENSING 
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Our Progressive Young People. 








ORGANIZE ONE IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Read About This Country Life Im- 
provement League, and Try to Get 
One for Your Community. 


HE young people of our neighbor- 
hood have organized a ‘“‘Country 
Life Improvement League.’”’ We have 
already derived much benefit from it 
and I would like to see such leagues 
formed throughout our Southland. It 
is a splendid medium for bringing 
the young people together for pleas- 
ure and profit. We meet bi-monthly 
at the homes of the members. At 
each meeting an entertainment com- 
mittee is appointed (by vote of 
members) to prepare a literary pro- 
gram for the next meeting. 

We have our regular officers who 
look after various departments of 
the work. 

After the literary program—com- 
posed of recitations, readings of ap- 
propriate selections, songs, jokes, etc., 
games and pleasant conversation are 
indulged in until the hour of ad- 
journment. 

We would like some good books 
from which we could obtain selec- 
tions. We would also like to secure 
a good, clean magazine on technical 
and mechanical questions for the 
boys and also one or more on ques- 
tions that will interest the girls. 

I will thank you to make any 
suggestions which you may think 
helpful in the selection of these pub- 
lications and also in the conduct of 
“The League.” I am always look- 
ing for some appropriate selections 
from your paper. 

C. NEALE STACY. 

Amelia, Va. 


Editorial Comment: This is indeed 
an excellent plan and one we would 
like to see our young people adopt 
in every neighboorhood where The 
Progressive Farmer is read. Why 
not take the lead, kind reader, and 
set about organizing just such a 
“Country Life Improvement League’’ 
in your community? For a good list 
of magazines we refer Mr. Stacy to 
our recent editorial ‘‘What to Read 
in 1912.” The good publications of 
a technical or mechanical character 
are the “Scientific American,” New 
York City, and the ‘‘Technical World 
Magazine,’ Chicago, Ill. We believe 
it will be well to have the young 
people select recitations, etc., from 
the things they like most in their 
own reading, but we may add that 
Prof. Bruce R. Payne of Mr. Stacy’s 
own State and Dr. Edwin Mims have 
recently published a collection of 
“Southern Prose and Poetry’ that 
might be helpful. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Publishers, New York 
City.) 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS GIRL 
GARDENING? 





(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


INCE I am one of The Progressive 

Farmer young people, I will tell 
about my garden. Mamma calls it 
mine because I take care of it. I do 
love to work it though. 

I do not raise all of the vegetables 
known to us, still I believe I raise 
more than the majority of farmer 
folks. This year, as soon as it was 
possible to do so, I planted English 
peas, beans, beets, carrots. lettuce, 
mustard, celery, onions, cabbage and 
spinach in the open ground. I also 
have tomatoes and onions in boxes 
in my flower pit. We bought 200 
cabbage plants for 25 cents. To 
plant this month—April—TI have or- 
dered more spinach, pole beans, 
squash, climbing cucumbers, salsify, 
more tomatoes, butter beans and Red 
Kidney beans for winter use. Also 


Kleckley’s Sweet watermelons and 
a paper of rhubarb seed. We are 
very fond of rhubarb. I would like 
to plant several other vegetables and 
fruits but. cannot take care of so 
many new things at once. Some of 
our potatoes are planted, too. 

I want to plant several different 
vegetables for use next winter. 


The Department of Plant Industry 
is sending us some dasheen—the ed- 
ible leaf variety. It is a winter veg- 
etable very much resembling spinach. 
I want some of the edible tuber va- 
riety next season. 

MISS MAUDE NETTERVILLE. 

Woodville, Miss. 





A Northern Boy’s Work and Play. 


AM a country boy 12 years old. I 

live near Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. I just love the country and 
wouldn’t want to live any other 
place. In the summer time I help 
haul hay. I load it and my father 
pitches it up on the wagon. Then 
when it comes into the barn ready 
to unload I harpoon it, my father 
gets in the mow, and my brother 
drives the horse. I help hoe and 
cultivate, but I can’t plow yet, but I 
I can milk. 

The main things we grow for 
marketing are lima beans, sweet 
corn and tomatoes. Later in the fall 
we have chickens and eggs. There 
is a little town about two miles away 
from our place and my father and 
I go to market; we go about four 
or five times a week when we are 
in the midst of picking stuff. 

My mother takes boarders in the 
summertime. She has from 17 to 22 

























some plain facts about 


formation. 


and not only the most durable, 
White lead paint will not crack, 
wood like a nail, is worn away onl; 
any color desired. 


Book for the Children. 


New York 
Boston 


Cleveland 
Buffalo 


Chicago 





Hanite Book on Hines Painting 


LTHOUGH it is desirable always to have important jobs 
of painting done by an experienced painter, th 


for yourself. Let us send you a book filled with useful i in- 
It tells how much paint is required for a given 

how many coats to apply, how to mix paint, how to 
produce any color effect, etc. It shows just why 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead: 


and pure linseed oi] make the most durable paint for use anywhere; 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 435 


If there are children in your home or your neigh- 
bor’s home, ask also for the Dutch Boy Painter’s 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


(11) 


ere are 
painting that you should know 


but the most economical as well. 
blotch or blister. It holds to the 
y by slow degrees and can be tinted 











people at one time. 

When I start to school again my 
father still has to go to market. 
Sometimes he goes twice a day with 
tomatoes. I start back to school 
about the first of September. I am 
in the seventh grade. 

I started to trap for muskrats 
last winter, so I could make some 
money and put in bank. I have got 
a good bit of money in bank now. I 
save every cent I get. When I am 
at school I go sledding and skating 
if there are any. There is a nice big 
hill and a nice large pond right near 
our school. There is also a nice 
large creek which flows on the edge 
of our place, and in the summer 
time I go swimming and in the win- 
ter time I go skating. I have a good 
bit of fun riding horseback. We have 
about 400 chickens and we get 
over 100 eggs. We get 50 
cents per dozen for eggs. I help 
take care of the chickens and I like 
to do it. HOWARD G, FENTON. 

Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An Easy Way of Washing. 


S I AM a 16-year-old girl and 

have been doing the washing 
for the last four years for a large 
family, I am always looking for the 
easiest way of doing washing. 

This is the way I go about it: I 
have a boiler made out of common 
tin. It is four feet long, two feet 
four inches wide and 10 inches high. 
The tin is used for the bottom. The 
sides are one and a quarter inches 


wide. It is very easily made. You 
use small nails for making it. It is 
on a furnace made of brick. The 


boiler can be used for canning in the 
summer time. I soak my clothes 
over-night when possible and fill boil- 
er nearly full of water and get it 
boiling hot. I wring the clothes free 
of water and put them in the boiler, 
boil hard for 20 minutes. I use 
kerosene oil, turpentine and soap. 
One cake of good soap and four 
ounces of kerosene and two ounces 
of turpentine is plenty for an ordi- 
nary washing. Put the turpentine, 
kerosene and soap in boiler and let 
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boil a few minutes before putting 
in clothes. Boil 20 minutes and 
rinse and your clothes will be pretty 
and white. 


MISS B. B. WALKER. 


Henry, N. C. 





Another Good Corn Grower. 


HAVE read nearly all of the arti- 

cles in The Progressive Farmer for 
over a year and I think it is a grand 
paper for a farmer to have in his 
home. I joined the Boys’ Corn Club 
last year, 1911. I raised 150 bush- 
els and 51 pounds on my acre. I 
was the first winner in Montgomery 
County Corn Club Contest and the 
total cost of raising my acre was | 
$31.80. The total value at market 


price was $82.87; net profit $51.07; | 


net cost per bushel for production, 
$0.204. I am 18 years old and I 
think all of the boys ought to stay 
on the farm and learn to be good 
farmers. I, for one, am to be 

farmer. My father has been a farm- 
er all of his life. He has taught me 
to work on a farm and not to fol- 
low public work. My father’s farm 
has 222 acres in it. We cultivate 
nearly all of it every year, in corn, 
hay, tobacco. I think it is so nice 
for the boys to keep at work on 
the farm and not work at public 
works. BENNIE C. NORRIS. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 





Not So Poor as He Seemed. 


A traveler passing through a mountain 
district in northern Pennsylvania last sum- 
mer came across a lad of 16 cultivating a 
patch of miserable potatoes. He remarked 
upon their unpromising appearance and ex- 
pressed pity for any one that had to dig a 
living out of such soil. 

“I don’t need no pity,” 
sentfully. 

The traveler hastened to soothe his 
wounded pride. But in the offended tone of 
one who has been misjudged the boy, added: 
“I ain’t as poor as you think. I’m only 
workin’ here. I don’t own this place.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


said the boy, re- 





Farmer—Hi, there! Can’t you see that 
sign, “No Fishing on These Grounds?” 

Colored Fisherman—Co’se I kin see de 
sign. I’se cullid, boss, but I ain’t so ig- 
norant as ter fish on no grounds. I’m 
fishin’ in de crick.—Driftwood. 
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We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break- 
ing colts, 
jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horse 8, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL. 








prevent damage to e 
on road to market. if. 
Save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
cern are benefited—thousands in use—‘my wagon 
Ss like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 
= it not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey’s. 
sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. 

HARVEY 


gs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
ake any wagon a spring wagon.“ Soon 









Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
ING CO. Racine, : 








Let us tell you how to 

catch them where you 

think there are none. 

We make the famous 
Double 


Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 
Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line if you bait with 
c-Fish-Lure. 
Best fish | bats ever discovered. Keone ou busy 
palling them out. rite —— nd get a box to 
elp arene it in your ne _—" Thocd. 
wanted. J. F. Gregory, K- St. Louis, Mo 
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Muzzle Wire Fish Basket, 
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Here are two houses which were origi. 
nally covered with shingle roofs. Modern 
shingles are not made like old style shingles, 
but are of inferior wood on account of the 
increasing scarcity oflumber. Accordingly, 
shingle roofs gave trouble, and the owner 
investigated the whole subject of the roofing 
with the result that he found it cheaper to 
cover the whole roof with Amatite Roofing 
than to try to keep the old shingles in repair. 


Amatite Roofing is so low in price, so 
easy to lay and so durable that it is by far the 
cheapest and most satisfactory answer to the 
problem of the leaky roof. With other 
roofings of the kind that require painting, 
this is not the case. To lay ordinary roof- 
ing over shingles and keep it painted would 
be just as expensive and troublesome as to 
keep on repairing the shingles. But Ama- 
tite Roofing requires no painting. It hasa 


Pittsburg 
New leans Seattle 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
































= THE HOME CIRCLE |¥F 
THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
[One of the most beautiful of religious poems is Whittier’s ‘‘At Last,’’ printed in 


The Progressive Farmer of March 9th. 
beautiful poem given herewith.] 


B. still my human hands are [I dimly guess from blessings known 


A fit companion piece to it is his hardly less 


weak Of greater out of sight, 


Amatite Roofing 
on houses of D. M. Cook, 
Chicoper Falls, Mass 


ROOFING 


To hold your iron creeds: 
Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God. He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I walked with bare, hushed feet the 
ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 


And, with the chastened Psalmist, 
own 


His judgments too are right. 


I longs for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 


When the Shingles Fail 


mineral surface to take the wear and tear of 
the weather. 

Amatite Roofing costs nothing to main- 
tain; that is why the owner of these houses 
used Amatite. On these houses, the Ama- 
tite is laid right over the old shingles so 
there was no expense or trouble in ripping 
off the old roof. 


Amatite, despite its mineral surface, 
comes in handy rolls like any other roofing 
and can be laid by any workman without 
previous experience. 

Large headed nails and cement for ene 
laps are supplied free of charge. Remember 
that Amatite costs less than ordinary roofing 
of equal wear and costs nothing whatever to 
maintain. It is rapidly displacing shingle 
roofs and painted roofings. 

Booklet and sample free on request. 
Address our nearest office. 





€ BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cincinnati Kansas Ci 
1 London, England 


Cleveland 
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Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


His mercy underlies. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 








JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 


In Which Two Angelic Children Fight About Their Wings— 
Where Worms Are Superior to Men—Plum Blossoms, Plum 
Jam and Roast Goose. 





By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


REN’T children wonderful, and erine an aeroplane that looked like 
A don’t they say the most astound- a rainbow and tasted like ice cream 

ing things? Two little nieces and took you to see Jack’s beanstalk. 
were out driving with me when we That was ahead of buttercup wings, 
passed a _ graveyard. Immediately so Margaret said she wanted the 
Margaret sang out, ‘“‘That’s my ceme- aeroplane herself. Finally Cather- 
tery!’’ and likewise Caroline bristled ine was persuaded to take the but- 
up, “No it’s mine.’’ Whereupon I tercup wings, being offered in addi- 











Not over $2.50 3c 
Over $2.50, not over $5 . . 5c 
Over $5 not over $10. . . 8c 
Over $10, not over $20 . . 10c 
Over $20, not over $30 . . 12c 


Over $30, not over $40. . 
Over $40, not over $50. . 
Over $50, not over $60 . 
Over $60, not over $75 . 
Over $75, not over $100 . 
Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 


15c 
18c 
20c 


+ 25e 


30c 
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losing your mone No 
ER’S MONEY 16) 


grieve to state, not being members 
of the Hague Peace Conference, they 
slapped each other. 

There was an appalling tempest in 
ateapot stirred up by two very 
promising Sunday school children 
whose preaching leaves their practice 


tion, golden slippers with bells, a 
crown with big blue ostrich feathers 
on one side, a harp made of mint 
candy that sang ‘‘Ten Little Indians’”’ 
and a bright purple automobile. Then 
I said it was time to go home, and 
placing a child on either side an- 


The safest and most convenient way to carry mone 


. when travelling, is to have 
MONEY 


ERN EXPRESS COMPANY'S TRAVELER'S M 

Fa DERS: They are self-identifying. They cost so little and are so convenient you 
cannot afford to run the risk of carrying currenc 
risk—no worry 
JERS. Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


You are always worrying about 
with SOUTHERN EXPRESS TRAVEL- 


nounced that a tea cake with one 
strawberry preserve on top, would 
be given the little niece who saw 
three red birds on her side of the 
road. And while they were searching 
for the elusive red birds, I puzzled my 
brain over the universal desire for 
wings and the countless attempts 


some distance in the rear. Finally 
a truce was brought about by a 
reckless promise on my part to pro- 
vide two cemeteries, with hundreds 
and hundreds and hundreds of tomb- 
stones and graves, which goes to 
show that not only many men have 
many minds, but that also many 






























children have just as unaccountable 
fancies as their elders. 

Naturally I asked what they want- 
ed with cemeteries. A look of utter 
peace and innocence spread over 
Margaret’s face (she was the leader 
in the late calamitous onslaught, by 
the way) as she answered, ‘Why, 
that’s where you go to get wings.” 

So it is, and I had never thought 
of it that way before. 

Then the child looking more and 
more like an angel ready right then 
and there for all sorts of wings, said: 
“Aunt Lucy, you’ll have beautiful 
pink wings like a rose and I’ll have 
lovely yellow ones like a buttercup.” 


that had been made to fly during the 
long, long procession of the centu- 
ries, 

Then I did some hard thinking 
about worms, because they alone of 
all sentient things have solved the 
problem of flight. Think how won- 
derful it all is to live your life, a hid- 
eous, crawling thing, then to spin 
a nice comfortable bed, tuck yourself 
in, go to sleep and wake up a glorious 
winged creature—all in this world. 
It has always surprised me that a 
worm’s intelligence should be dis- 
missed with a sneering ‘only instinct 
you know.” There are times when 
I think what is termed instinct may 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


And I thought, ‘‘That child is too be the highest form of mental devel- 
good for the world—we’ll never keep opment—judging by immediate re- 
her.”’ sults, that is, compare the move- 

Catherine, who always appears on ments of aeroplane, train or ship— 
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250 on your gate purchase. 


tion today. Complete eaivenieed frame, also 
B cheaper than ever before. Jos. B. Clay, Manager., 


Let me ship the gates you need for 60 days 
free inspection and trial. Save from $50 to 


are made of high carbon steel tubing and large stiff No.9 

wires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my special proposi- 

Printea gates 
WA GATE CO., 55 Clay Street, Cedar Falis, 
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Bees on the Farm -@!c2nines in 


a Bee Culture” 
will help — get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25c. 
Book on bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A. 1 ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, Ohio. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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the scene as a negative chorus, said: 
“No—my wings will be buttercup 
yellow and yours will be fady blue.” 

Then Margaret, not even taking 
time to change her heavenly expres- 
sion, she was in such a rush, once 
more slapped Catherine, and Cather- 
ine with a have-yellow-wings-or-die- 
trying expression, returned the lick 
with such compound interest that it 
was just as well the consignment of 
wings had been delayed or all the 
feathers would have been pulled out. 
Once more the tide of battle was 








turned, this time by promising Cath- 





man’s last word in motion, with the 
perfection of a  butterfly’s flight. 
Really worms are awesome things. 
A resurrection in this world is a 
staggering sort of idea. There is 
nothing that I am so afraid of as a 
worm. I fully agree with Robert Louis 
Stevenson who says it takes more 
courage to face a worm than a lion. 
Its hideousness places it so absolute- 
ly in its own class. Nothing is akin 
to it—nothing reminds you of it. 
Cats and dogs and horses and cows 
all have a sort of homely family re- 
semblance, and that they will be 
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eats and dogs and horses and cows 
to the end of the chapter let us thank 
our lucky stars. But suppose they 
had a habit, whenever they got good 
and ready, of sprouting wings and 
flying over the barn and out of sight. 
And yet that would be no more won- 
derful than that worms do—not a bit 
That’s why I say they’re such awe- 
some things. Call it only instinct 
if you like. God has given them 
for immediate use a power that with 
us lies dormant until rousea by 
death. As Margaret says, we must 
go to the graveyard for our wings. 
* * * 


In the back yard there are 
half a dozen Japanese plum 
trees in glorious bloom, and 


and I am rejoicing as vigorously as 
the Japanese themselves in their fra- 
grance and beauty. Their delicious 
fruit is an afterthought now, though 
later I shall probably rejoice in that 
just as vigorously. There are differ- 
ent varieties, early and late, purple, 
red and yellow, and they bear so 
abundantly that in their season we 
give away baskets and baskets of 
them and invite all the neighborhood 
youngsters to skin up the trees and 
help themselves. Then we put up a 
lot of plum jam to eat in the winter 
with roast goose. It’s very good. I 
like it better than the jelly, though 
we make that too, more on account 
of its beautiful color, I think, than 
any other reason. 

With the Pawnee Indians the 
plum was the symbol of plenty. 
In southern Europe there is a 
sinister superstition concerning 
it. The peasants say it is unlucky, 
because the souls of suicides are im- 
prisoned in the seeds. I like the 
Japanese notion best, for they call 
the plum “eldest brother of a thou- 
sand flowers,’’ and the season of its 
bloom is the time of universal festiv- 
ity and national rejoicing. There was 
a religious side also to the beauti- 
ful gardens of Japan, for they were 
sacrifices to their gods; just as in 
ancient times it was a religious cere- 
mony with other nations to sacrifice 
animals. Its significance has passed 
away but the wonderful gardens re- 
main with their pine, bamboo and 
plum, emblematic of happiness. And 
here’s hoping they also grow and 
flourish in your gardens. 


BEAUTIFY THE HOME. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


UST about this time last year we 

decided that in addition to our 
regular spring cleaning, we would 
paper and paint our house. 

We ordered our paper and paint 
from Sears & Roebuck. They send a 
book of instructions on paper hang- 
ing and painting with directions so 
explicit that ‘‘a wayfaring man need 
not err therein.’”’” However, expes 
rience is the best teacher and I would 
advise any novice to begin by paper- 
ing a bed-room before attempting the 
halls or front rooms. Papering the 
ceiling gives us more trouble than 
anything else. Wecan’t carry a strip 
across the entire length of the room, 
but cut it into two pieces, joining 
(not lapping) them exactly as they 
were before cutting. After the ceil- 
ing is finished we can scarcely find 
the places where the pieces are 
joined. 

I prefer the figured papers, as I 
have small children, and the inevi- 
table finger prints and marks show 
less on these, than on the plain, in- 
grain papers. Do not get the cheap- 
est grades, as they tear so easily 
when wet with paste, that it is im- 
possible to hang them nicely. A 
good grade can be had at from nine 
to 20 cents per double roll (16 
yards). 


We ordered enough for six large 
rooms, most of them 16x16 and 10 
feet pitch, for $8, and had a dozen 
rolls left, and it was all good grades 
too, with 18-inch borders. The 











ATTRACTIVE FARM HOMES. 





attractive place. 








RESIDENCE OF MR. I. C. LEGGETT, Paragould. Ark. 


No: pardon us if we indulge in a little lecture, but, pretty as this place 
is, cannot every reader appreciate the fact that it is far from realizing 
its possibilities? A good lawn, some shrubbery tastefully planted, a few vines, 
rose bushes and flower-beds at one side or the back, and it would be indeed an 
We Southern farmers simply must learn to take advantage 
of the many things nature has done to provide us with beautiful homes. When 
we do, ours will be the most beautiful part of America. 











freight on the bundle was only 84 
cents. 

The body color of the house is a 
soft pearl gray with bronze-green 
blinds and white trimmings. This 
combination makes a prettier house 
and is more durable than the ever- 
popular white farm house with vivid 
green blinds. The inside woodwork, 
which had been previously finished, 
some rooms in hard oil, some in oak 
and cherry stain varnish, were given 
a coat of hard-oil finish and made to 
look fresh and new. 

Investigate the subject and you 
will be surprised to find that it will 
cost so little to decorate your rooms 
and make your home attractive. 

Those of us in rural districts, 
especially need to make our homes 
attractive for our children. There 
are no places of amusement and en- 
tertainment, and our home life is all 
we have. No wonder that so many 
farm boys and girls grow dissatis- 
fied in the majority of our farm 
homes. The interior is too often so 
bare and smooth and dingy, and the 
exterior so uninviting that they can’t 
take any pride in the old home. 

“If I were a voice, a persuasive 
voice, I would travel the world 
around,” and plead with our farm 
women to try this year as never be- 
fore to brighten up their homes, at 
least paper a few rooms, if it is not 
possible to paint the house. 

Far too many farmers’ wives are 
wearing their lives away vainly try- 
ing to keep the kitchen floor spotiess, 
the range polished and everything 
about the house immaculately clean. 

Cleanliness is commendable and 
necessary if we would have health; 
but there is an esthetic side of our 
natures which sadly needs cultiva- 
tion in our rural homes. 

MRS. J. M. ROBERTS. 

Windsor, Va. 





BREATHE FRESH AIR OF NIGHTS. 


Now is the Time to Forget to Close 
the Bedroom Windows. 


WANT to tell you how and why 

we sleep during the most severe 
winter weather with open windows 
and not a spark of fire. 

People often warn us that we are 
inviting disaster through our open 
windows; they send us messages to 
know whether we are crazy. To all 
of this we reply that we are too much 
afraid of colds, pneumonia, consump- 
tion and all such things that bad air 
causes one to fall heir to, not to leave 
our windows wide open. It seems to 


me it would not be hard to persuade 
thinking people that colds and fresh 
air do not live together, but the 
great trouble is they are not afraid 
of colds, and do not mind doctoring 
them. 

Mr, H. and I, with four little chil- 
dren and no help, outdoors or in, 
need all the help we can get. We 
feel satisfied that in fresh air we have 
our greatest help and best friend. 

This letter may seem untimely. 
But it seems to me that now, when 
the house has just begun to feel 
so stuffy, would be a good time to be- 
gin to forget to close the windows 
at night; and surely bedrooms need 
all the fresh air they can obtain. 

Seven springs ago, when I came to 
live in this large, old house, I found 
it full of chinches. I fought dili- 
gently with boiling water and carbol- 
ic acid on the wainscoting (which 
was not painted), following with 
mercury and turpentine on the beds, 
till I had expelled the last one. The 
next spring I disinfected with tur- 
pentine. Since this time, I have done 
nothing but let in the fresh air and 
sunshine, and I defy anybody to find 
a single bedbug in my house. I was 
telling a colored woman about this 
last summer. She said: “I tell you 
you keep things clean.’”’ By no means, 
by no means. But I keep things 
aired. I throw the bed clothes over 
chairs or in the windows where the 
air can circulate through them, and 
leave the sheets exposed to the sun- 
shine till three or four o’clock. 


Our rooms are large and high- 
studded and have four large windows 
each, so that a plenty of air can get 
in. The floors are bare and we have 
no unnecessary furniture in our bed- 
rooms. I do not keep soiled clothes 
in these rooms, nor boxes, shoes, etc., 
under the beds. In fact, we simply 
breathe fresh air and let everything 
in the rooms do the same. 

It is said that ‘‘no disease germ 
can live two minutes in the sun- 
shine.”’ 

Mrs. D. had pneumonia. She had 
been accustomed to sleeping in a 
heated room with closed windows. 
Now she grew ill. A trained nurse 
was called in who did not take off 
her cloak till she had raised one 
window as high as it would go. She 
had the sashes removed from the 
other window and the door opened 
wide. The villagers rose in arms. 
Someone told the nurse that the peo- 
ple were saying she was going to 
kill Mrs. D. She was going to leave 
next morning, but Mr. D. begged her 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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The Adler Plan Wipes Out The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away By My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Plan. 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Belowi 

An Adler Organ in your home will be a never faile 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, education and ecul+ 
ture, making home the most attractive place on earth, 
paying for itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money can not buy—happi- 
ness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
Think what a satisfaction it will be to listen to its sweet 
music—what pleasure to sing to its accompaniment the 
songs we love with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler Organ 
fn every home in America we would be better busi- 
ness men, better working men, better farmers, better 
citizens because of the elevating power of music, and 

use I wanted to make it possible for every family 
to know the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
e “‘Adler’’ a household word; more than 76, 
x ~ pa Rn af _ the homes Fs the 
e time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog: Lorn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of 
highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
home for 30 Days Trial without paying a cent. 

So easy, ..to buy an “Adler’’! ise send for 
py Catalog. Select the Adler Organ you like best. 
1 will ship itat once. Have it a month free. Send no 


money until you decide to buy. Then, if you decide 
to keep it, after thorough examination, pay me at 
ur convenience in small amounts. char; 


organ mi 
I can and will save you $48.75 because I sell direct 
from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest wholesale factory prices. The 
dler Plan thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in between’ extra, 
middlemen’s profits ye pay on other organs, 

Mail Coupon! ou can’t afford to buy any organ 
7. So write for py Ld “Sook cane AX ¥) REET 

he Coupon or a Postal will bring it. ¥ 

CYRUS L. ADLER, Presiden 
Adler Manufacturing Co. Loulsuitie, Ky. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler M’fg. Co., 
yy Chestnut _~ a Gan Ky. 
ot py ly m beat ee” onderful Free Illus- 
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EX? FENCE 

yy Made from thorough. 

4, 4 Galvanized Open 

y earth steel wire. Our 

free Catalog shows100 

styles and heights of 

hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 





¢ Republic Ornamental Fence f 
combines beauty and utility. 
tua il Never sags or bulges, mane rT 
Tdi ayicaicicht beautiful patterns. Easily put AAT] 
TEE Woe: Also falltine Bish Car- 
: e 
BULUUATUTEAAEAI HE Secure Free Catalog. 
MIMI Republic Fence ¢ Gate Co., f 
f Css 207 BR. St. North Chicago, Ii]. 
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NEW Feather 


Beds Only $7.40 ~ 


Por a limited time we offer full 26- 

lb. New Feather beds $7.40 each, 

New feather pillows $1.20 per pair, 

- 0. b. factory, cash with order. 
All New Live feathers, bestaCA 
Ticking. Guaranteed as_repre- 
sented or money back. Prompt 





~_ shipment. Order today or write 
for particulars and order blanks, and take advantage of 
these reduced prices. We give bank references. 

Southern Feather and Pillow Co., Dept, G. Mebane,N.C. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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HERE is a text for a great sermon in this 

quotation from the Washington Star: “Trish 
potatoes produced in Scotland are wholesaling in 
New York at a dollar a bushel. Think of that. 
When we could have produced from $200 to $500 
worth of fine potatoes on an acre of land which 
produced only $40 to $45 in cotton.” 





HERE is not much sense in contending that 

poor roads hinder speed if you insist upon 
traveling in an ox-cart when you might go in a 
two-horse buggy. The thing to do is to use the 
two-horse vehicle and then work for better roads 
at the same time. Similarly, there is not much 
sense in taking the fact that the farmer does 
not get a square deal as an excuse for using ox- 
cart methods and getting ox-cart results when we 
might double our incomes by better methods in 
farming. 





E HAVE mentioned before how little our 

farmers suffered from drouth last year, 
using improved methods as they did, as com- 
pared with what they would have suffered with 
the poor farming methods in vogue 10 years ago. 
We are again reminded of the matter by a letter 
just before us from Mr. J. H. Luther, Taylorsville, 
N. G.: “I like The Progressive Farmer,’ he writes, 
“and can’t afford to be without it. Last year 
was the worst drouth I ever saw but with your 
teachings I made the best crop of corn and to- 
bacco that I ever made.” 





HERE is no doubt about it that seed grown in 

your own section of country, other things be- 
ing equal, will give you best results. This fact 
shows the opportunity for good farmers in every 
county to grow, advertise, and sell improved 
seed of all field crops. Many a man wants to 
buy seed grown not too far from home, but 
doesn’t see them advertised in his farm paper. 
Many a farmer has carefully selected seed for 
sale, but doesn’t know how to find buyers. The 
advertisement brings buyer and seller together. 
And we should have in the South fifty men breed- 
ing and advertising improved seed and improved 
stock for every one we now have. 





HE Editors of The Progressive Farmer have 

a pretty good opinion of each other—and of 
themselves. We think that we have an excep- 
tionally fine lot of special correspondents, too. 
Still, when we say that much of the very best 
matter that goes into the paper comes from the 
men and women right out on the farms we are 
not trying to flatter our readers nor are we exag- 
gerating the least bit. If any reader doubts this, 
let him read Mr. Woodard’s letter this week, or 
Mr. Davis’s or Mrs. Roberts’s, or Mrs. Howell’s. 
Of course, we cannot publish all the letters we 
get, but we are always glad to get them, and can 
assure every one who writes that the failure to 
publish does not indicate a lack of appreciation. 





N SOME of the Southern States new efforts are 
being made to bring the local school commit- 
teemen together into effective co-operation or- 
ganizations for getting better schools in each 
county. As the Davidson, (N. C.) Dispatch says: 


‘“‘The idea that has prevailed in some quar- 
ters that all a school committeeman has to 
do is to select a teacher once a year, is a dead 
one. The smallest part of the committeeman’s 
work is the selection of a teacher, though 
it is important. His real work comes in 
backing up the teacher after the teacher is 
selected and installed and helping that teach- 
er to devise ways and means of bettering 
the school.” 





ON’T expect the advertiser to tell you every- 
thing about his goods in The Progressive 
Farmer. All he can do is to mention some main 
points and if you are interested you should write 
for price lists and specific information about any 


other features that interest you. 


As the National 
Stockman and Farmer says: 


‘“‘Advertising space is costly. The adver- 
tiser can’t tell all about his goods in the 
space he uses. The reader can’t learn all 
about them in this space. It is used merely 
to introduce the two men to each other. The 
advertiser does his part when he asks for an 
introduction in these columns. The reader 
should do his by asking for further particu- 
lars, always mentioning the paper in which 
he sees the advertisement.”’ 





Why Not Make Your School a Social 
Center? 


ID YOU read the story of “Smith Chapel,” 

the social center inaugurated by Col. R. E. 

Smith, of Texas, as told in a recent Progres- 

sive Farmer? If you did, you probably wished 
that there was such a “social center’ in your 
neighborhood. 

Well, why not have one? 

There would not be much credit for you, if 
you were one of a community of tenants, in hav- 
ing some wealthy landlord make such a place 
for you. But there will be much credit for you 
if you go ahead on your own initiative and make 
a “social center” of your schoolhouse. The pic- 
ture on the next page indicates one of the uses to 
make of it. A ‘“‘Township Improvement Club,” 
such as The Progressive Farmer has frequently 
advocated, might well be organized—or your 
Farmers’ Union might take up the whole program 
of neighborhood betterment and have meetings 
which would interest both old and young as a 
part of its ‘‘extension work.” 

A good illustration of what such local co-opera- 
tion may accomplish is afforded by the following 
letter to LaFollete’s Magazine from Mr. Erle J. 
Stoneman, a rural school teacher and a leader in 
the Farmers’ Club of his district in Manitowoc 
County, Wis.: 

“The Farmers’ Club was started in my 
district two years ago. The constitution of the 
Club provides that these meetings shall be 
held every second Wednesday evening from 
the first of November until the middle of 
April. The sessions are to begin at 7:30 
p. m. and close at 10 p. m. The farmers of 
the district discuss farm topics and problems. 
Not only the men talk but also the women. 
After each topic the speaker keeps the floor 
and answers questions on his topic which 
may be asked by any one in the assembly. 
Volunteer information on the topic may be 
given by any one in the audience. 

“We aim to get at the puzzling problems 
of our community and the things that are 
bothering our farmers. For instance: Much 
of the farm land in the district is low and 
drainage is a problem with us; so last winter 
at our club we had drainage and the tiling 
of land discussed at two different times. 
At every meeting we have one outside speak- 
er, either one of our county officials or a 
man outside of our community who has some 
particular hobby, such as a horticulturist, 
beeman, or fruit-grower. After each pro- 
gram the people usually stay for a little 
social chat and to exchange news. After our 
last program last year, we had a spread and 
served hot coffee and good things to eat. 
One of the features of our last year’s club 
was a potato fair held in the school, at which 
prizes were given by a local potato grower. 
Our local club was also a great help to the 
town fair held in our town this year, at which 
the children exhibited products grown in 
their school gardens. Nearly a thousand 
people attended this fair. It was one of the 
most successful ventures ever attempted 
here.”’ 

Make your school a ‘“‘social center.” Arrange 
for lectures, debates, entertainments, meetings 
to discuss neighborhood improvement such as bet- 
ter roads, better drainage, etc. Either get your 
Farmers’ Union actively at work upon a program 
of this kind or organize a special club to have the 
matter in charge. The most essential thing is to 
have a program that will interest and enlist the 
men as well as the women, the young as well as 
the old. 

See some of your neighbors and start the ball 
rolling. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
The Case For the Other Side. 


UST as we were finishing with our Better Live- 
stock Special, we had a letter from a lady 
which indicated that, in her opinion, a better 

grade of livestock is not so necessary after all. 
It is a rather interesting letter, and, we fear, 
gives the views of a good many people who have 
persuaded themselves that the best is too good 
for them. Here it is: 

“I want to say a few words for the en- 
couragement of some of your readers who 
are not able to indulge in the expensive ways 
of progress handed out from the experiment 
stations. 

“One’s environment, to a large extent, 
must determine one’s course in the manage- 
ment of affairs, as for instance, where one 
has only a few acres of expensive land close 
to a good market, expensive livestock would 
be more profitable than common stock, for 
obvious reasons. 

“But for the larger part of our Southland, 
these are not the conditions. There are 
wide, and in a sense limitless extents of grass 
lands where stock find their own living, 
(i. e. our kind of stock) for nine months or 
even twelve, sometimes, in a year. Here is 
cows rove over the meadows green and mow 
and grind for themselves the luscious feeds, 
and drink from native gurgling brooks, the 
limpid waters free from the taint of iron 
pipes, or expense of pumps and engine. The 
calves and lambs, hogs, chickens, and even 
colts do the same, requiring little attention, 
growing and thriving, increasing and multi- 
plying from season to season, year in and 
year out. 

“Under these conditions it does not seem 
rational that these self-sustaining strains 
should be eliminated and supplanted with a 
few very expensive individuals, say one for 
every ten. See how much pasture would go 
to waste, how much less fertilizer would be 
produced, how slow the increase, besides the 
expense these high-bred individuals will 
make in the care and feed, for they must 
have bought stuff, or at least cultivated 
stuff which costs labor, and labor is expen- 
sive. And again should one die (and I believe 
they do sometimes die) see what a loss. In- 
stead of ten hides to sell, you have only one. 

“Neither is it necessary that one own a 
very large herd, and have a separator to 
realize a profit from cows. Nor should one 
despair because there is no creamery at hand. 
Five, ten or fifteen cows properly handled can 
be made to add quite an acceptable supple- 
ment to the income of the farm, and con- 
sidering original investment and running ex- 
pense, make a good showing as to per cent 
of profits. 


“Graded stock is what the Southern 
farmer needs, not thoroughbreds. They 
will do for the fancier, and are all right in 
their place. They require too much care and 
attention, failing to get this, they are worse 
than failures. MRS. E. N. C.” 
This, then, is the case for the other side, the 

argument of those who would believe that the 
old ways are best. Let us look a little at some 
of the statements and arguments our correspon- 
dent makes. 

“The expensive ways of progress handed out 
by the experiment stations’? Let us see. Per- 
haps a fair sample of experiment station work 
is to be found in Prof. Gray’s account last week 
of ‘Making Cheap Pork.’ Those Alabama and 
Arkansas people doubted if the good old way of 
fattening hogs on corn alone was really the best, 
so they began to try various methods to see if 
they could not do it at less expense—that, you 
know, is what an experiment station is for, to 
find out new facts — well those people found 
out that they could grow pasture crops, feed a 
little corn along with them and make pork for 
three cents a pound. This is the way they advise 
farmers to do it. Isn’t it a frightfully expensive 
way, especially in view of the fact that the hog 
fed on corn alone does exceedingly well if he 
puts on ten pounds of flesh for each bushel of 
corn he eats? Figure that out from the average 
price of corn and see what a pound of gain 
costs. 

It is a beautiful picture, too, that our friend 
paints of the rich natural pastures and the con- 
tented flocks and herds upon them—but what 
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are the facts in the case? Only this, that the 
South, where this notion that farm animals are 
able to care for themselves is most widespread, 
has fewer farm animals and those of less aver- 
age value than any other farming section. The 
picture is pretty, but it is not accurate. To be 
accurate, it should have included emaciated cattle 
“going out to grass’ in the spring, carrying ticks, 
or suffering with ‘“hollow-horn;”’ razor-back hogs 
ranging the woods and fields or ending their 
inglorious careers by a case of cholera; farmers 
going to town to buy bacon and lard; farm fam- 
ilies going for months at a time without milk 
and butter; the sending of millions of dollars 
for all these things each year from this natural 
livestock paradise to those sections where farm- 
ers feed their animals, and believe in ‘‘blood;”’ 
and also where they have higher-priced lands and 
better homes and more money than we, largely 
because they have not thought it impracticable 
for them to have good livestock and because 
they have not expected these animals to be ‘‘self- 
sustaining’”’ and have not grudged the labor and 
expense of feeding them well. 

No, the facts are all against our friend’s pretty 
theories. The farm animals which cost money 
and which require care and get it, are the ones 
which return the profits. It may be “grade’’ stock 
that the South needs, but it certainly does not 
need scrubs. The grade animal must have at 
least one pure-bred (not ‘‘thoroughbred’’) parent; 
and if grades are better than scrubs—and they 
are—it is solely because of the qualities they get 
from their pure-bred ancestry, 

Again, our correspondent says it is not neces- 
sary to have a large herd and a separator to 
make money from cows; that five or ten or fifteen 
will give a good profit. If she would look into 
the matter a little more closely, she would find 
that with ten or fifteen cows—even scrub cows of 
which much is not expected—she can save enough 
butter-fat in a year to more than pay for a cream 
separator. Another case of the care that pays. 
Let her read in last week’s issue Mr. Morrison’s 
account of his cows, some of which yield him 
a profit of $100 a year. That is what blood, and 
feed and care will do. Is Mr. Morrison a the- 
orist or a practical man? Or how about Mr. 
Williams who has in ten years sold $16,800 worth 
of butter and made a poor farm rich? Did he 
do this with ‘self-sustaining’ cows? Can any 


dairyman who disbelieves in progressive farm- 
ing, experiment station methods, and pure-bred 
stock show equal results? 

It is because we wish to see the South take 
its rightful place as an agricultural section, and 
Southern farmers receive a just reward for the 
work of their hands that we protest against this 
idea that good livestock and good farming meth- 
ods are not for the average farmer. They most 
emphatically are, and if he is ever to become a 
good farmer, to make his land good, to have a 
good home and a good bank account, he must 
get rid of the foolish notion that he has to wait 
until he has lots of money before he goes to 
farming in the right way. To place one’s de- 
pendence in scrub farm animals, or to imagine 
that any farm animal can give the most profit 
when allowed to shift for itself, is not good 
farming. Such theories—for these are theories 
as wild and baseless as any ‘scientist’? ever 
promulgated—have done much to keep the South 
in its present backward condition and we cannot 
get rid of them one moment too soon. 


A Thought for the Week. 


W° STAND a tip-toe on the misty mountain 





heights and see the morning sun make 

purple the glories of the east. We are 
entering upon a new day, the day of equality and 
opportunity, the hour when every man shall be 
free to work mightily for himself until his soul 
filled to satisfaction shall overflow with a com- 
mon benefit to mankind, owing no tribute to any- 
one and bound only to love his fellow man and 
serve God as to him may seem best. ‘“Equal’’! 
That is the word! On that word I plant myself 
and my party—the equal right of every child 
born on earth to have the opportunity to burgeon 
out all that there is within him.—Concluding 
paragraph of last public address of Governor 
Charles B. Aycock, prepared by him for deliv- 
ery, April 12. 








“What’s The News?” 




















More Lessons From Governor Aycock’s 
Life. 


HREE things combined to make Governor 

i Aycock the idol of his people—great ability, 

a great opportunity, and almost unrivalled 
unselfishness and devotion to duty. Disraeli once 
said, ‘“‘The great secret of success is to be ready 
when your opportunity comes.’”’ When the great 
opportunity came to lead his people in a historic 
revolution, the Charles B. Aycock of 1898 and 
1900 was ready. And when he rode upon the tide 
of that great upheaval into the Governor’s office, 
beginning his service in 1901, it was as if the Al- 
mighty had raised up a man expressly for the dire 
needs of the Commonwealth. 

Aycock not only said ‘‘Let us have peace;” 
he compelled peace. If he had been a mere shifty 
politician, the history of North Carolina for a 
hundred years to come might have been different. 
The plumed knight in the fight for the disfran- 
chisement of the negro, he now made a fight 
-—which required far more courage—to save to 
the disarmed and helpless race all their rights to 
a common school education and to all legitimate 
opportunity. And so from the consideration of all 
narrow public issues, he called his State to his 
mighty constructive issue of universal education. 

The other quality which drew all men to 
Aycock and knitted them to him with hoops of 
steel was his unselfishness. As an official he re- 
garded his first duty as being to the State; as a 
man, to his fellows; as a Democrat, to his party; 
as a husband and father, to his family; as an 
humble Christian, to his God. He found abso- 
lutely no relation in life in which he could think 
first of self. He lived his whole life under what 
Bishop Kilgo aptly called ‘‘the despotism of duty.” 
As a paper, not of his own party, said of him on 
his death—typical of the love and esteem in 
which even his political opponents held him: ‘He 
was never selfish. He did not know how to be. 
In him patriotism towered above personal ambi- 
tion.” 

He had no ambition to go to the United States 
Senate. That was a contest into which his friends 
forced him. And yet he came to believe that his 
candidacy was itself a public service in that he 
intended to stand for the principle of conducting 
campaigns on an appeal to the people without 
using money, machinery, or abuse of opponents. 
“Your attitude,” a friend said to him on reading 
his last speech, “is going to make it forever a dis- 
grace to get an office in North Carolina by the 
use of money.” He smiled and replied: ‘“‘That is 
exactly why I am running.”’ 

“Love” is not a word that comes easily to 
a man’s lips in speaking of other men. ‘“He was 
my friend,’ ‘‘He is the man I am for,” ‘“‘He was 
a man I always admired’’—so the phrases usually 
run. But such words did not express the people’s 
feeling toward the dead Governor of North Caro- 
lina. Not a mere select number of friends, but 
thousands and thousands of sturdy, rough-fea- 
tured men, from day-laborers to millionaires, said 
in husky tones last week, ‘‘I loved Aycock.”’ 

The more intimate personal relation into which 
the writer had recently come with Governor 
Aycock would make any tribute unseemly if he 
were alive. But in the presence of the dread 
majesty of death, we are at least not pro- 
hibited from rendering the tribute which it is 
a citizen’s duty to pay him, not for his sake, but 
for the State’s sake, in order that the lesson of 
his life and the influence of his example may not 
be lost to the people he loved and served. 

After having been ingloriously beaten in a 

number of States, Mr. Roosevelt last week, 
by his five to two victory over Taft in Illinois, and 
his equally sweeping victory in Pennsylvania, be- 
came once again a force to be reckoned with. It 
is now thought by no means impossible—but not 
likely—that he will be able to secure the nomina- 
tion. It is worthy of note that he will have 16 
of the 24 delegates from North Carolina; and his 
manager, Senator Dixon, concedes only 49 dele- 
gates to Taft, and says that 164 claimed by 
the President will be contested. The conclusion 
that many of these contests have been trumped 
up is almost unescapable, but they may give 
Roosevelt control of the convention. 

Certainly President Taft’s unpopularity has 
been abundantly demonstrated. When such Re- 
publican States as North Dakota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania go overwhelmingly against 


National Political News. 
HE whirligig of time brings in its revenges. 
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WHEN THE OLD FOLKS GO TO SCHOOL. 


Why not make your schoolhouse a center of 
social and intellectual life for the neighborhood? 
Read our editorial on the opposite page and take 
the matter up with your neighbors. 





him, the futility of his nomination must become 
apparent even to those members of his party who 
dislike or distrust Roosevelt. A ‘dark horse” is 
possible but not likely. 

In Illinois Champ Clark also won a striking 
victory over Woodrow Wilson, for which he gives 
credit chiefly to Mr. Hearst and his paper. In 
fact, many are predicting that this combination 
of Hearst, the demagogue, yellow-journal million- 
aire, and Clark, a colorless, easy-going, back- 
slipping, second-rate politician will control the 
Democratic convention in Baltimore. The big 
interests are quite willing to see Clark nominated, 
partly because they are for anybody to beat Wil- 
son, and think it more likely to succeed in the 
convention with Clark than with Harmon or Un- 
derwood, and partly because they know, unless 
conditions change, the Republican candidate 
would beat Clark at the polls. 

The Pennsylvania primary in which Governor 
Wilson had everything his own way makes it clear 
that he and Clark will be the leading candidates 
when the Democratic Convention opens. 


Told in Little Space. 


HE State of South Carolina last week un- 

veiled a monument to the women of the 

Confederacy with an inscription on its base 

no less beautiful in expression than are the fig- 

ures in form. This inscription reads in part as 
follows: 


“In this monument generations unborn 
shall hear the voice of a grateful people, tes- 
tifying to the sublime devotion of the wo- 
men of South Carolina in their country’s 
need. Their unconquerable spirit strength- 
ened the thin lines of gray. Their tender 
care was solace to the stricken. Reverence 
for God and unfaltering faith in a righteous 
cause inspired heroism that survived the im- 
molation of sons and courage that bore the 
agony of suspense and the shock of disaster. 

‘“‘When reverses followed victories, when 
want displaced plenty, when mourning for 
the flower of Southern manhood darkened 
countless homes, when government tottered 
and chaos threatened, the women were 
steadfast and unafraid. They were unchang- 
ed in their devotion, unshaken in their pat- 
riotism, unwearied in ministrations, uncom- 
plaining in sacrifices, splendid in fortitude. 
They strove while they wept in the rebuild- 
ing after the desolation, their virtues stood 
as the supreme citadel around which civili- 
zation rallied and triumphed. 

* ¢ * 

The Mississippi River continues its devastation 
as the great flood proceeds southward. A large 
area in northern Louisiana and southeastern 
Arkansas has been flooded and heavy rains in 
some sections give small hope of relief for several 
weeks. Louisiana Senators have asked for help 
from the National Government. 

* * * 

In the Illinois Republican primaries Lawrence 
G. Sherman defeated the venerable Senator Cul- 
lom. Anti-Lorimer sentiment is said to have 
been responsible. as 

Governor Hooper, of Tennessee, has appointed 
Newell Sanders, the well known Republican 
leader of that State, to fill out Senator Taylor’s 
unexpired term. os 

Gen. Frederick D. Grant is dead. He was 
a good man, but his chief claim to fame lies in the 
fact that he was the son of his father. 
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REMEMBER 


We always. have 
Percheron and _ Belgian 
Stallions, and Fillies 
Cheaper than any other 
Companies, 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO., 
Augusta Co. Harriston, Va. 


Registered 
Mares, 


For Sale 














THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884, 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 





A HIGH-CLASS JACK OR STALLION IS A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

We have Percherons, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or 
come see our stock. We pay freight to des- 
tination and guarantee every one we sell. 
Will make it to your interest if we can sell 
one in your community. 

BAUHARD BROTHERS, 
Box 192. Nashville, Tenn. 
Branch Barn, State Fair. 





COLD FACTS IN A HOT BULLETIN. 


Send to me, to-day, for free bulletin H. It completely 
covers the subject of horse power on the farm. It recom- 
mends that you 


MN ROIR MA MaRAIAKI)ITS 


grading up light mares or breeding pure bloods. The 
book is not all ‘‘shop talk’’ but contains some Percheron 
history interesting to lovcrs of good drafters. WAYNE 
DINSMORE, Sec’y. Percheron Society of America, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Jacks and Saddle Stallions 


One hundred Registered Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks and Saddle Stallions. A big lot 
of Jennets, Saddle Mares and Geldings. A 
few good Walking Horses, Pacing and Trot- 
ting Stallions. Also Big Black Pigs, Tam- 
worth and Hampshire Swine. 

J. F. COOK & CO., LEXINGTON, KY. 








JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Routneny Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
Cc. E. MARVIN, Payne’s Depot, Ky. 





IMPORTING AND BREEDING DRAFT HORSES 
I would like totake up the business with the right 
party having capital an wil te location. Many years 
experience in all ——— the business. 
WOOD AKIN, Auburn, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 





Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 


Dropped September 25, 1909. Solid color. 
His sire is out of Ora of. Oakwood, whose 
record is 689.5 Ibs. butter in year. His dam’s 
record is 500 Ibs. butter in year. 


A Butter-Bred Bull. 
PRICE, $100. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


00 100 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, 
Owing to the sale of 


Angus Cattle one of our farms we 


offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 








TENNESSEE 





Jeffersonton, Va. 





THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


trains students in all lines of veterinary 
work. Facilities unexcelled. 


For catalog, address, 


Live Stock 


alll 











and Datry 

















GEORGIA BEEF CATTLE PAY A 
PROFIT. 


| Some Interesting Results Obtained at 


the State Experiment Station. 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture established a herd of 
beef cattle two years ago. This was 
done in the face of a strongly ex- 
pressed belief that for some unex- 
plainable reason Bermuda grass, cot- 
tonseed meal and silage would not 
make desirable beef. A few were 
willing to concede that cattle of fair 
weight and quality might be produc- 
ed but they were strongly of the 
opinion that there was no market at 
satisfactory prices for finished cattle. 


The first crop of steers from the 
beef herd was sold March 13, 1912, 
to S. Cutler, a local butcher, of Ath- 
ens, Ga., at $5.50 per hundred, which 
made them bring $44.99 per head. 
The steers averaged about 23 months 
in age. These were not exceptional 
cattle at all, and, in fact, not as good 
individuals as the yearlings now on 
the college farm. The cows were 
in calf when they were purchased 
and had been bred to grade bulls. 
Since they have been owned by the 
Agricultural College they have been 
bred to registered Hereford bulls, and 
the superiority of the second crop 
of calves is tangible proof that 
“blood tells.’’ The cattle to be sold 
next year will be of greater weight, 
and will sell at more per pound than 
the steers sold this year. 


Aside from a lack of good sires 
the cattle tick played an important 
part in the lack of weight in the 
steers sold recently. Their dams had 
carried ticks practically all of their 
lives, and the calves also carried 
ticks the first summer. Tick infest- 
ation will give cattle such a set-back 
that it will be impossible ever to 
grow them into as valuable animals 
as they would otherwise have been 
been. Tick eradication has passed 
the experimental stage. The methods 
of eradication are familiar to most 
of the aggressive, thinking farmers. 
The essential thing is to put these 
methods into practice and extermi- 
nate the pests at once. 

Until two years ago a portion of 
the college farm was abandoned, due 
to the fact that the land was so steep 
and rocky that it was not deemed 
advisable to bring it under the plow. 
It will make ideal grazing land, and 
is being used at the present time for 
carrying the beef herd. The cattle 
are turned out some time in April, 


depending on the season, and the 
pasturage alone carries them in 
good flesh until December. The herd 


is usually left in the pasture through 
December, but they receive about two 


pounds of cottonsed meal per head 
| per day until they are brought to 


the barn the latter part of the month. 
The winter ration per day for the 
breeding herd has been about three 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 15 
pounds of silage, seven pounds of 
oat straw and eight pounds of shred- 
ded corn stalks. The steers to be 
finished for the market were put 
on full feed December 14, 1911. For 
the first 30 days they were fed four 
pounds of cottonseed meal per head 
per day in addition to all the silage, 
oat straw and shredded corn stalks 
they would eat up clean; for the next 
30 days they received six pounds of 
cottonseed meal and the same rough- 
age: For the last 30 days the meal 
was increased to eight pounds per 
head per day, and peavine hay was 
substituted for the corn stalks. 


These steers were bred in Georgia, 





LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, - Philadelphia. 
Dept. G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 





All our advertisers are guaranteed to deal | 


fairly. 


raised and finished on Georgia feeds, 
and sold at a fair profit on a Georgia 
| market. It is ample evidence that 
the beef industry can be made profit- 
lable in this State. Before the in- 


dustry is developed extensively, a 
general knowledge of the underlying 
principles of breeding and feeding 
will have to be acquired by the 
farmers. The washed, worn and 
abandoned land will have to be set 
in Bermuda grass, Japan and white 
clover pastures. The cotton acreage 
must be reduced sufficiently to admit 
of the growing of crops for feed. The 
scrub bull and cattle tick must be 
killed. MILTON P. JARNAGIN. 
Athens, Ga. 





A HOG-LOT PROBLEM. 


Grazing Crops Which May Be Grown 
in a Pecan Orchard 


E HAVE three 

sows, two of which will far- 
row next month. We have a pecan 
orchard of 190 trees from three to 
16 years. What can we plant for 
these hogs in the orchard? Would 
you advise planting anything among 
the trees? We have five to 10 acres 
of other land that we can use for 
this purpose. J. D. 


Editorial Answer: We see no rea- 
son why crops cannot be grown, for 
hogs to graze, among your pecan trees 
providing the trees are not too close 
together so as to shade the ground 
and draw too heavily on its avail- 
able plant foods and on the soil mois- 
ture; but since you need general pas- 
ture for the hogs, to fill in when 
there are no other crops to graze, it 
would be better to put this pecan 
land down to Bermuda grass and bur 
and white clover. 


For crops for hogs to graze it 
would have been best to have sown 
oats in February and the latter part 
of that month or first of March to 
have planted rape in drills about 24 
to 30 inches apart on rich 
land. If the land is not _ rich, 
oats alone will probably give better 
results. If the hogs are not al- 
lowed to graze the oats too closely 
in April, and are put on the rape 
in May, the oats will ripen and fur- 
nish some feed again in June. As 
soon as the rape and oats are off the 
land, follow with soy beans and 
peanuts. 

Beginning now, if an acre was left 
free of early crops, sorghum may be 
planted at once to furnish some green 
feed in July before the soy beans 
are ready, although we do not prize 
sorghum highly as a hog feed, com- 
pared with rape, soy beans or pea- 
nuts. 

Perhaps the five to 10 acres 
should be divided into four lots. On 
the basis of 10 acres as the amount 
of land, we would make two lots 
of three acres each and two of two 
acres each. 

Of the three-acre lots we would 
sow in September, one to oats and 
one to wheat or barley, if the land 
is rich, and if it is not rich, both 
to oats. 

Of the two-acre lots we would 
sow One to rape and clover and one 
to rape alone. If red clover does 
well we would use red clover, but if 
it does not, we would use crimson 
clover. 

Next spring we would allow the 
three-acre lot sowed to oats to ripen 
its seed, graze them off and plant 
to soy beans. The other three-acre 
lot we would pasture off in April 
or early in May and plant in peanuts. 

If red clover is sowed with rape 
on one of the two-acre lots, we would 
graze off the rape, take the hogs 
off until May or June and then 
graze the red clover until August, 
when it may be turned under pre- 
paratory for sowing to rape and clov- 
er in September. If crimson clover is 
sowed with the rape, we would graze 
it off the latter half of April and 


Tamworth 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


At the Great State Fairs of 1909-1910- 
1911 won 42 first and 24 second prizes. 

They have the size, quality and style 
to please the most critical, with breed- 
ing equal to any herd. 

Herd headed by Handsome _ Rival, 
154452, first prize twice, and Champion 
1911; Lee Premier, 5-119640, first prize 
once and second once, 1911; Eminent 


Premier, 118253, grandson of Lord Pre- 
mier, 50001; and Masterpiece, 77000. 
Boar pigs for sale by all of these 


great sires and others of similar breed- 
ing. 

We only sell the choice of each litter 
from our best sows for breeding pur- 
poses as we need several hundred hogs 
constantly to consume the by-products 
of the village and dairy. 

For further particulars address, 


PINEHURST FARM, PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, A. M. Swinnerton, 
Owner. Manager. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Registered Berkshire Boars ready for ser- 
vice and young gilts, 5 to 8 months old. 
Price, $15 to $25. Simpkins’ cottonseed 
made 1,000 pounds per acre—$1 per bushel. 


L. M. COOPER 
AUTRYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., Hickory, N. C. 




















To make room for spring litters we are offer- 
ing registered Berkshire pigs of the very 
best breeding out of 500-pound sows at $10 
a piece. Cleveland’s Big Boll cottonseed $1 
per bushel. Sunny South Berkshire Farm, J. 
C. Broome, Hephzibah, Ga. 





BERKSHIRES 
A young service boar, a few nice gilts, and 
some choice pigs ready for delivery. 
MECKLENBURG BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Wightman, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys For Sale 


REGISTERED STOCK. 

Pigs 8 weeks old, $5 and $6. 

Three splendid brood sows, two of 
them registered, other can be, $25 
each. MRS. B. B. ROBINSON, 

Franktown, Va. 











Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 








HILLCREST FARM 


Duroc-Jerseys for sale; bred sows 
and gilts and pigs eight weeks old, 
sired by Virginia Pilot No. 33769, 
Reserve Champion and first in class 
at Virginia State Fair. My herd won 
six first premiums and two reserve 
championships at Virginia State. 


HENRY PATRICK, 


Rustburg, Va. 














7 
S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
from Ohio and S State Fair (Blue Ribbon) 
Prize winners. EEN.” for wants “ Pian 


WALKER T. GREE hiloh, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred or open gilts. Service 
boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 16 litters 
in March. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, 





REGISTERED 
Sterling herd. 


Va. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS—A 
few real nice ones for sale. Also pigs for 
slaughter. Duroc and Poland China cross. 
Grandsire of these weighed 1,024 pounds, 
Write me for prices. J. F. WARD, : 

Mocksville, N. C., 








first of May and plant to soy beans 


Dignity is not valuable until you forget 
that you have it.—Elbert Hubbard. 












Saturday, April 20, 1912.) 


and follow these with rape and crim- 
son clover again. 

On the other two-acre lot we 
would sow in the fall one of the 
cereals and crimson clover and fol- 
low with sorghum or soy beans the 
next spring. 

For fertilizers, stable manure and 
acid phosphate would be. best. If 
these are not both available then 
apply to the legume crops about 
300 pounds per acre of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and to all the other 
crops about 400 or 500 pounds of a 
mixture of equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and 16 per .cent acid phos- 
phate. 

The cereal crops—oats, wheat or 
barley—that are grazed late in the 
spring might be given an application 
of 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre broadcast as a top- 
dressing, just as soon as the weath- 
er begins to turn warm in the spring 
and the crops begin to grow rapidly. 





How to Register Pure-Bred Animals. 


HERE are many small breeders 
who have recently begun the 
raising of pure-bred animals who ask 
for information regarding the regis- 
tering of pedigrees. Each pure breed 
of livestock has its pedigree record 
or registry. Some breeds, like the 
Poland China hogs, have several reg- 
istry associations. 

Pedigrees are usually made out 
on blanks furnished by the recording 
association and these and the certi- 
ficates of registration usually have 
on them the name and postoffice ad- 
dress of the secretary. 

Those who are not supplied with 
proper blanks for making out pedi- 
grees for registration or are not 
familiar with the regulations and 
methods governing the registration 
of pure-bred animals should write 

- to the secretary of the association for 
recording his particular breed, and 
ask for blanks and full instructions. 


It must be remembered that no 
animal can be registered until its sire 
and dam have been registered. If 
these are not and cannot be regis- 
tered, then their young cannot be 
registered. Such animals must be 
sold as grades and are not as valu- 
able for breeding purposes as regis- 
tered animals. 

When the sire and dam are regis- 
tered and blanks for making out the 
pedigrees obtained, it is easy to fill 
out the applications for registering 
the offspring. When the application 
for registry or the pedigree is sent 
in for recording the fee should always 
accompany it. 

Many breeders do not register their 
young animals and when a man sells 
a pure-bred animal for a certain 
price he is under no obligation to 
register or pay the fee for register- 
ing such an animal. Some breeders 
do register everything sold, but un- 
less the breeder or seller specifically 
agrees to have the animal registered, 
he is not under obligation to do so. 
All that may be required of the 
breeder, unless it is otherwise agreed, 
is that he promptly furnish the ped- 
igree and transfer properly signed 
and complete, in so far as is required 
of the breeder or seller under the 
laws of the registry association. 





Ring-Worm. 
Y CALVES are suffering from 
some disease which causes round 
scaly patches to appear around the 
head, neck and shoulders.”’ 

The trouble is probably ring-worm. 
It is likely to disappear when the 
calves are put on pasture. 

For treatment, use a _ scrubbing 
brush, warm water and tar soap free- 
ly. Then apply to the affected sur- 
faces equal parts of tincture of iodine 
and tincture of iron. For two or 
three days the application may be 

_ Inade once a day, but after that one 

application every two or three days 
} is sufficient. 

We have also had fairly good re- 


sults from using  creolin, full 


strength, on these scaly patches. 





Look After the Colt’s Welfare. 


O NOT fail to give the young colts 

a fair start. All brood mares are 
not equally good milkers. In fact, 
some do not give enough milk to 
raise a colt well. Of course, no mare 
can give a large quantity of milk if 
not well fed or if worked too hard, 
but some of them will not give 
enough milk under the most favor- 
able conditions. The way to feed the 
young colt is through the mother, 
but in all cases it will pay to start 
the colt to eating whole corn or oats 
and any good legume hay just as ear- 
ly as possible and it is astonishing 
how young they will begin to eat. 
We would not feed a colt corn alone 
after it was weaned until mature, but 
while it is getting a fair supply of 
milk from its mother, corn will do 
pretty well, but oats are better. Do 
not neglect this feeding of the young 
colts. A good start in life is of the 
greatest importance and the colt that 
is not well fed up to a year and a half 
old is not likely to ever get the size 
its inheritance entitles it to. Don’t 
depend on the mare alone to feed the 
colt; she needs your help. 

If it be remembered that the well- 
fed colt reaches, by the end of his 
first year, about one-half his full 
weight when grown, the importance 
of liberal feeding the first year will 
be appreciated. It pays to feed colts. 
If legume hays have been provided, 
then a little cottonseed meal and 
corn—one part of cottonseed meal to 
five or six parts of corn—will make 
a cheap ration. Oats are probably 
as good feed as can be given colts— 
some think, with considerable evi- 
dence to support them, that they are 
the best feed for colts—but they are 
expensive, and if intelligence is used 
in providing feeds they can be omit- 
ted in the ration of a colt without in- 
jury to his development. While this 
is true, it will pay to feed the colts 
oats rather than have them suffer for 
want of the protein and mineral mat- 
ter needed to grow good large and 
strong frames. There is too much 
invested in the colt at weaning time, 
in the way of service fee, keep of the 
mare and interest on the investment 
to fail to develop him in an effort to 
save a few dollars on his first win- 
ter’s feed bill, 





How a Dairy Helps. 


HAVE 10 acres of land which I 

have divided up in three equal 
parts for rotation of crops. I am run- 
ning a small dairy from 10 to 15 head 
of milk cows. I try to save every 
pound of manure and put it on the 
land as fast as made. It will average 
about 25 to 30 one-horse loads per 
acre a year broadcast. In 1909 I 
bought the place, sowed it in crimson 
clover and oats, and got a fine stand 
and a good crop of both. In 1910 
I bought a mowing machine, and 
sowed to peas and soy beans and got 
a fine crop. In 1910 I divided it— 
oats and clover, rye and clover, and 
clover by itself. Everybody says 
I have the finest field in the neigh- 
borhood. 

W. H. ARNETTE. 
Sanford, N. C. 





A good dairy cow is apt to be a 
nervous animal and easily affected 
by unfavorable conditions. The bet- 
ter the dairy cow the better she will 
pay for good care. Good cows and 
good care is the combination that 
brings the best results. 





An Alabama reader wants infor- 
mation about de-horning cattle. 
Write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 350, on 
*De-horning Cattle.”’ 





I find your paper to be one of the best 
and enjoy it immensely. It is also very in- 
structive.—W. W. Bagley, Fairfax, Ga. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 





We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but see and try an improved 
DE LAVAL machine before buying. 


It is a fact that 99 per cent of all sep- 
arator buyers who do SEE and TRY a DE 
LAVAL machine before buying purchase 
the DE LAVAL and will have no other. 
The 1 per cent who do not buy the DE 
LAVAL are those who allow themselves to 
be influenced by something else than real 
genuine separator merit. 

Every responsible person who wishes 
it may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 

payment or any obligations whatsoever. 
Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town or”| 
write direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


iz 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











HOME OF 





Creer stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three lar rge profits. 
ry representation and give life insurance policies. 


Our terms easy. 


KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
ies the South with 
entucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
None better in the 
world. Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet. 
All ages and sexes 


once for literature, 
ae and price 

None but _ the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
an produces the 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 


tee 
ne Gm Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


ventually—why not now? 





The Great Advantage of Livestock 
Farming. 


ANY seem to think that the chief 

purpose of livestock on the 
farm is to furnish manure for the 
land. It is true that at market prices 
of feeding stuffs, only pure-bred 
breeding stock, sold at a high price, 
or extra good dairy cows, are likely 
to pay more than a fair price for the 
feeds consumed and the labor re- 
quired, leaving little more than the 
manure as the profit; but there is an 
indirect advantage from keeping live- 
stock that should not be overlooked, 
because it is of great importance. 
When livestock is kept there must of 
necessity be a class of crops grown 
and a rotation or variety of crops 
produced that tends to increase soil 
fertility. The farm with little live- 
stock is usually largely devoted to 
cotton, or corn, or wheat, or some 
other crop which tends rather to de- 
plete than increase the fertility of 
the farm; but when livestock are to 
be fed, grass, legumes and other for- 
age crops are grown that are of a 
nature to improve the soil and these 
are almost certain to remain on the 
farm instead of being sold. This is 
truly one of the chief advantages of 
livestock farming. 





Don’t be afraid to feed the brood 
sow, the dairy cow and the brood 
mare liberally while they are carry- 
ing their young. A hundred such 
animals are injured by under-feeding 
where one is injured by too much 
feed. Mothers, well fed before the 
birth of their young, are not only 


less likely to have trouble at delivery, 
but bring forth better young and are 
able to feed them better afterward. 








Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale ———— 


Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
. ae 

















f 
TAMWORTH BOARS ONLY 


FOR SAL 
WESTVIEW Stock FARM. 


D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 
R. F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





\ 


The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
ificacy, size and quality into 
Tamworths {fi ve Ge 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - Brooksville, Ky. 


Registered Poland Chinas Pex; 


ready 
for service; gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


DUROC JERSEYS AT DOUBLE BRANCH 
FARM. 

A few young sows, fourteen to sixteen 

months old bred to farrow the second time 

L. L. MILLER, Prop., Mocksville, N. C., BR 2. 


Maple Dale Stock Farm, Bunker Hill, Ill. 


has for sale three yearling boars; one herd boar. Dusty 
Diamond; several spring boars; one moors o ener 
shire Cooper ram and ten yearling ram: 

Orpington eoemorels, eggs $2. per sitting of ios CR-L 
Red eggs $2. per 1 
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Single Comb 


Rhode Island Reds 


are the undefeated and undisputed 

CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD 
You want Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds and you want good stock. 

You get just what you pay forwhen 
you buy from us. Prices vary ac- 
cording to quality. We guarantee you 
good value. Write for particulars or 
send your orders and depend on our 
sending you good values. 

15 Eggs from $1 to $5. 
Ne stock for sale. 
Indian Runner Ducks, 11 eggs, $1.25. 


Armeega Poultry Farm 
T. H. Crudup, Prop. Kittrell, N. C. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Every season I offer this chance to 
try my stock and eggs, now so well 
known in the South. Special low price 
on Eggs while my hens are laying fast. 
Write quick for special prices per 15 


and 100. New York, Washington and 
Richmond winners in exhibition and 
laying. 


GEO. H. MORRIS 
Ashland, - - - = Virginia. 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“Eges For Hatching.” 

From business birds on free range—the 
place to get vitality in your young chicks. 
Eggs, $1.50 per Fifteen. 

If less than 75 per cent fail to hatch, 

will replace them. 
Three cockerels for sale at $3 each; 
pullets, $1 each. 
Reds Exclusively. 
R. D. REDFERN, - Peachland, N. C. 














Wallace’s Single Comb Reds 


are blue ribbon winners. Their winnings of 
sweep stake specials and silver cups at Co- 
lumbus, Griffin, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Asheville, N. C., ex- 
plains their merit. If you want something 
to win at next fall’s shows, buy your eggs 
from me. Write me for free illustrated cat- 


alog. 
JOE L. WALLACE, ~ - Dalton, Ga. 








S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte and 
Rocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. After 
April 15 I will sell eggs from my $3 
and $5 pens at half price, and from 
all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 


MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 














INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 
True fawn and white, good show ducks and 
heavy layers of all snow white eggs. Yard 
No. 1, all first prize winners at various 
shows, $2 for 13 eggs; yard No. 2, second 
prize winners, $1.50 for 13 eggs; yard No. 
3, third prize winners, $1 for 13 eggs. And 
Ss. C. White Leghorns, pure white and 
world’s best layers, 15 eggs $1. 

SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, 
H. L. Wagner, R. F. D. No. 4, Newton, N. C. 


SHENK’S ——— 
ANCONAS 


Laid all the winter and laying now. 
15 eggs, $1.25; 30, $2.25. Lowest prices 
on eggs from thirty other breeds in our 
free catalog. C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 

















EGGS! EGGS! From our great prize-winning 
and laying strain of S. C. Black Minorcas, 
White Orpingtons and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, at $2 per 15, for remainder of season. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mountain View 
Poultry Farm, Mooresboro, N. C. 





Prize-Winning S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS—$1.75, $1.50, $1.25 and .$1 per 15. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.25 and $1 per 


12. Batts’ Four-Ear Prolific Corn, field se- 
lected, bu. $2; peck, 60c.; % peck, 35c. 
BUGGABOO FARM, - Dimmett, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bred for early fall layers. Our pullets be- 
gan laying in August last year. 
Eggs, $1 for Fifteen. $2.50 for Fifty. 
ALTAVISTA POULTRY YARDS, 


Altavista, Va. 





Indian Runner Ducks—‘Harshbarger’s” fa- 
mous white and fawn, 240 egg strain, snow 
white eggs, pen 1, $2; pen 2, $1.50 per 13 
eggs. Guarantee safe shipment. Instructions 
free on care of ducks. DALTON DUCK 
YARDS, Dalton, Ga. 





Eggs Half-price Now—R. C. R. I. Reds. Best 
eggs, $1.25, $2.50, per 15. Won many firsts 
and valuable specials for best display; best 
pen; best red, shape, color. All in large 
shows. Catalog and “How to Feed” free.— 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 























How to Care for the Ducklings. 


NDIAN Runner ducklings are very 

easily raised if managed properly. 
We use both incubators and hens for 
hatching. We have hatched and 
raised ducklings successfully from 
February to July, though I consider 
May and June the ideal months. 
They pop out of the shell when na- 
ture serves her choicest bill of fare 
and ali the delicacies of the season 
can be had for the chasing. Insects 
are plentiful with all varieties of 
savory salads on the side. 

Ducklings do not require as much 
heat as chickens. They grow so 
rapidly and require so little brood- 
ing that we find it more satisfactory 
to take them from the hen as soon as 


and fed all they will eat of corn 
chop or a wet mash composed of 
two parts corn meal, one part bran, 
and one part low-grade flour. If 
this mixture can be dampened with 
skim milk, it will add much to its 
fattening and bleaching qualities. 
Birds that are being fattened should 
be fed in troughs rather than in 
litter, as exercise at this time is 
not conducive to rapid gains in 
weight. The birds should be kept 
as quiet as possible. 





Grit is Not Always Lime. 


OR laying hens, lime in some ferm 

is indispensable. Green cut bone 

is one source, open to the objection 
that it must be cut fresh, daily. 








WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 


On Munnimaker Poultry Farm. 





hatched and place in small fireless 
brooders (of our own make) in 
small houses or open sheds, with 
small runs attached. They should 
never be allowed to get wet or have 
water to swim in until well feath- 
ered. 

The first feed when they are about 
30 hours old consists of bread mois- 
tened with sweet milk or water, over 
which sprinkle a little clean sand 
and feed about every two hours for 
the first few days. After the first 
week feed about four times a day 
until about three weeks old, when 
they should be fed three times a day 
until given free range. When the 
ducklings are a few days old begin 
feeding greed feeds, such as clover, 
lettuce, cabbage, rape or any thing 
green that they will relish. Unlike 
chickens, they will not over-eat. Give 
them all they will clean up in a few 
minutes and be careful to leave noth- 
ing to sour or spoil before them. An 
abundance of drinking water should 
be supplied at all times in vessels 
deep enough so the whole head can 
be immersed. This is absolutely 
necessary as it prevents clogged nos- 
trils. 

For the first few days sand should 
always be mixed with their feed as 
this aids digestion. Later grit and 
oyster shell should be kept before 
them. 


Indian Runners are chiefly egg 
machines, and should never be fed a 
fattening ration, but a well balanced 
growing ration from the very be- 
ginning. MRS. R. M. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn. 





Get Rid of the Cockerels. 


A® SOON as the hatching season 
is over all male birds should be 
marketed, they having no influence 
whatever on the number of eggs 
laid, and eggs produced by flocks 
composed of females only, keep much 
better than eggs from hens that are 
allowed to run with males, 

As soon as the cockerels weigh 
three-quarters of a pound they 
should be penned for 10 or 12 days 


Ground oyster shell is the best and 
most convenient, as, placed in hop- 
pers, the fowls use just what their 
instinct tells them they need. Grit, 
as usually sold, contains little or no 
lime at all. Quartz, slate, felspar, 
are about the main ingredients of the 
grit sold, and the lime is lacking. 
Therefore the oystershell is needed. 
J. He. 





If your last year’s flock is getting 
too old for best egg results, put the 
hens in small coops. Feed liberally 
with soft feed, with plenty of char- 
coal and meat scrap, water also, and 
as soon as fairly fattened use them 
on your own table or send them to 
market. Replace them with yearling 
hens and improve the egg yield. 





Tobacco stems and dust, or the re- 
fuse from tobacco and cigar factories 
is excellent material to put in nests 
for the laying hens and some can be 
sprinkled on the floor or mixed with 
the litter. 





Be sure to have clean, fresh wa- 
ter for the sitting hen as well as for 
the layers, and, as she cannot go for- 
aging, see that she is supplied with 
feed. 





Ducks, if grown for market, need 
only enough water to wash in. Breed- 
ers, it is claimed by many, do best 
if they have access to a swimming 
pool, 





Don’t keep chickens and ducks in 
the same yards. They must be hand- 
led differently to give the best re- 
sults. Ducks need moist mash food, 
and good grass runs. 





The runs for young chicks should 
be so enclosed overhead as well as 
on sides as to keep out cats, rats or 
any other marauders. 





Corn is a fattening feed. “The 
breeders and layers need other grain, 
wheat, oats, barley, with green and 
animal feed to complete a proper ra- 
tion. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Oak Ridge 
S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical 
egg producers. Eggs 
for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


manacer, OAK RIDGE, VA. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.”’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refunded. 
HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and §S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


WARREN PARTRIDGE 

WYANDOTTES 

Have won more firsts, and 

seconds in four leading 

shows (beside sweepstakes 

and specials) than all other 

exhibitors combined. Stock 

and eggs for sale. Write for 

mating list and prices. Sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. 

B. R. WARREN, Route 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


No better layers, first at Greenville exhibit. 
Eggs, $1 for 138. Special prices on three or 
more sittings. 
THE ANCHOR DUCK FARM, 
J. H. Gass, Prop., - Afton, Tenn., BR. 1. 
Shipping Point, Greenville, Tenn. 


M. B. TURKEYS 


BLACK LANGSHANS 


Winners at Appalachian State Fair, 
R. C. White Wyandottes, ‘Fishel’ 
strain. E. B. Thompson’s strain B. 
P. Rocks. Indian Runner Ducks. 
Eggs and stock. Write your wants. 
ONA WATERS, -_ Lebanon, Tenn. 




































EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S.C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.I.Reds, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 

A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 

Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND S. C. WHITE 

LEGHORNS—Won silver loving cup, sweep- 

Stakes pen, second pen, four cash prizes, 10 

ribbons. Cockerels, $1.50—$5. Eggs, $1.50— 

$5 per 15. Write for 1912 free mating list. 

PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 
iN DIAN 


RUNNER D U Cc KS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 

eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 

beautifully illustrated booklet No. 

coxtully. WOMAN'S COLe 
ully. 

- LEGE, Meridian, Miss, 


15 EGGS $1.25 30 EGGS $2 


Prize-winning and Laying Strains, 10 S. C. White or 
Brown Legere laying, Lar ge Bo cockerel $10. 
es e Islan eds; ver Lac - 

dottes; S. C. Black Minorca cockerels, $1 to $2 _— 


MILLER’S CREEK, N. C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Win7 prizes on7 enrries at Shelby. 
winners at North Carolina State Fair and 
Eggs for hatching $1.50, $2 and 
$3 per 15. Write for mating list. Satisfaction 

guaranteed on all orders. 
Ww. B. COBB, - 














. Chapel Hill, N. C. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND 
COCKEREL FOR SALE. 


Also a few White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 


C. L. HIGBEE, - ~- Greensboro, N. C. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


8. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGG 
Sixe years’ careful breeding. No smut, 
no white, 15, $1.50. Buckeyes, 15, $1.50; 
good colored. Packed to reach any destina- 
tion. MRS. 8. F. LONG, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








BABY CHIX $10, 100, from ‘“Young- 

Quality” strain S. C. White 
Leghorns. Fine stock, eggs, $5, 100. Guar- 
antee to please. Reference: Anybody here. 
C. W. MUNT, W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Breathe Fresh Air of Nights. 


(Continued from page 13.) 

not to do so. He assured her that he 
was willing to trust her to direct 
things in the sick room. She stayed, 
but she didn’t shut the windows. The 
second nurse was called in. Mrs. 
D. lay in a dying state for more than 
a week. Mr. H. met her husband 
yesterday who said: ‘‘My wife would 
have been dead and buried long ago 
if it had not been for those nurses 
with their open windows.” 

Now, Mrs. D. will likely keep her 
windows open; but the pity is, she 
learned to do this at such a cost. 

I have read these over and over, 
and I think we have proven them 
true: ‘Cold air is more healthful 
than warm,” and, ‘‘Damp air is bet- 
ter than bad air.’’ Of course, I 
think we should kindle the fire and 
drive out the dampness during pro- 
longed wet spells, but this we oftener 
fail to do. Why, we slept on the 
porch summer before last during 
July and the first half of August— 
the baby of 12 months and all. The 
mosquitoes drove us in; last sum- 
mer only Mrs. H. and the oldest 
child, seven years of age, would tol- 
erate them. They slept out till Oc- 
tober. I secured the more exposed 
side of the child’s couch. Indoors, 
when the weather is very damp or 
the cold severe, I hang a sheet, if 
need be a blanket, across from the 
headboard and the back of a chair 
placed between head and foot on ex- 
posed side. For my baby’s crib, I 
find screens indispensable, and I use 
them religiously on three sides. This 
winter when the mercury was hover- 
ing round zero I found that the baby 
got too cold sleeping alone, so I put 
her crib in a room that was heated 
during the day. 

I do not put my children to sleep 
in cold beds, therefore I toast white 
cotton blankets before the open fire, 
fold them to form thick, warm pads 
on which to tuck the child cosily 
away for the night. As a safeguard 
to keep them tucked, I sew pieces of 
elastic on the top corners of the bot- 
tom blanket and secure the corners 
of the top sheet by passing the elas- 
tic round and tying in a hard knot. 
Then I tie the other end of the elastic 
round the bedpost. The children 
seldom ask for water in the night. 
They used to do this often before we 
became bold enough to leave the 
windows up as the damp, chilly 
nights approached. The children 
used to have a great many colds (the 
two older that have not always been 
accustomed to fresh air), since we 
began sleeping with open windows 
four years ago, two of them have had 
a cold each, both slight and short. I 
used to have cold after cold the win- 
ter round. Last fall I had a slight 
cold which lasted a few days. 

Of course, we need an extra pair 
of blankets when we sleep in a cold 
room, and outing night-drawers are 
nice for the children. 

On nice days winter and summer 
before my baby is old enough to walk 
I dress him to go out doors, and put 
him in his cart in a protected place 
and let him stay for hours, either 
sleep or wake. I begin this when 
he is only two weeks old if it is sum- 
mer, letting him stay out only five 
or 10 minutes at first. My babies 
have slept on the porch when the 
snow was on the ground. Of course, 
when there is much dampness from 
melting snow, or when it is very 
windy, I keep them indoors. Many 
and many a time I have taken my 
sewing outdoors in order that the 
baby might run around in the sun- 
shine. 

If you just feel so much afraid of 
a draft that you simply can’t open 
your window when the weather is 
cold tack a piece of thin cloth over 
the fly screen and you will have 


fresh air without a draft. 
MRS. J. EMMETT HOWELL. 
Edgerton, Va. 


Get Rid of the “Might-Be-Usefuls.” 


T IS not so much in actual wash- 

ing of windows and scrubbing of 
floors in most homes that makes 
house-cleaning a practice so tiresome 
to the housekeeper, for most of us 
can get a stout woman, able to do 
the scrubbing and washing of wood- 
work in short time, if it were not 
for the delay and time taken up 
in sorting, dusting, repacking and 
finding a place for the doubtful col- 
lections of the ‘‘too-good-to-throw- 
aways,” and ‘the “‘might-be-usefuls” 
that accumulate from year to year 
in every household, and must be 
dusted, sorted and repacked to make 
room—probably for more odds and 
ends of the same description that 
will only require more of the house- 
keeper’s time and patience to sort 
and dust and place, when the next 
house-cleaning time comes round, 


There is always some old darkey 
(I'll say “old,” for most of the 
younger set are quite above such 
things), with a big family, who is 
grateful for the old clothes, and will 
“get the good’’ of them before the 
moths or rats ruin them for any us? 
at all. Resolve to dispense with as 
much of the ‘‘might-be-usefuls”’ this 
time as possible, and you will find 
you can get along with the house- 
cleaning with far more ease and Lae 
time for getting out in the fresh air 
and workiug among your flowers, in- 
stead of spending time in a hot closet 
this summer, Keeping a lot of rubbish 
in order that you will probably never 
find a use for. MRS. M. L. F. 





Don’t “Dope,” But Find Out What 
the Child Has Eaten. 


UT it down that nine out of every 
10 ‘‘ailments,’’ are due to improp- 
er eating. Don’t rush for ‘“‘dope,” but 
find out what John and Susie have 
been eating and then explain to the 
children why they are sick. Suca 
lessons, repeated over and over, will 
teach them that it does not pay to 
eat some things. A green apple gives 
a momentary pleasure, but how about 
the following headache or diarrhea? 
Was that apple a good invest:nent? 
A. B. FARNHAM, M. D. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 
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cock, 2nd pen. 





IGLOE FARM, 


PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. i 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: 
cock, 3rd and 4th 
fourth pen; also, special for best display. 


75 Berkshire pigs; also afew young boars and gilts. 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars. 
One of the Largest and Best Equipped 

Poultry Plants in the South. 
R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
*ynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1. \\dou 
AR 


Premiums won at Lynch- 
White Wyandottes, ist 
hen; third cockerel; ist_pullet; second and 
White Leghorns, ist 


Being 

















'FOWLS THAT LAY 


Black Orpingtons 

Buff Orpingtons 
Imperial Buff Minorcas 
S. C. Black Minorcas 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
White Plymouth Rocks 
Buff Plymouth Rocks 
Ss. C. White Leghorns 


“lay-low” all winter. 





Sixteen Varieties of Trap-Nested, Bred-to-Lay Fowls. 
We Know the Egg Record of Every Hen on the Job 


You can’t “gather figs of thistles,” nor eggs from hens with a predisposition to 


AFTER APRIL 1ST, Eggs from all varieties of our heavy layers, except Or- 
Pingtons and Buff Minorcas, at 15 for $2.50. 


\ adetstetditinthbeesnnss POULTRY FARMS, Inc., 


S. C. Buff Leghorns 

S. C. Brown Leghorns 
White Wyandottes 
Columbian Wyandottes 
Buff Wyandottes 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Buckeyes 





Montvale, Virgina: 








It You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book 





We do not know how many of the adver- 


tisers in this issue own a copy of the 
Standard of Perfection; but every one of 
them—every person who raises poultry for 
exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— 
should have a copy and study it thoroughly. 

We know no other way by which they can 
keep posted on the points of their breed, by 
which they can tell how nearly their birds 
come to the accepted standard, or by which 
they can prepare themselves to judge 
and to select those of the right type 
breeding purposes. 

This book is the official Standard, adopted 
by the American Poultry Association, recog- 
nized by all breeders as the authority. To 
try to get along without it, is to handicap 
yourself right in the beginning of your work 
of selection and breeding. To confess your- 
self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 
don’t know poultry 


for 


We can supply it at the fixed price, $1.50; 
or we will send you a copy free for a club 
of three new yearly subscribers at $1 each. 


The Progressive Farmer. 








9175—8891—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 9175, 
; 40 and 42 inches bust 


cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
measure. Skirt 8891, cut in sizes 
28, and 30 inches waist measure. 


99 


24, 


8 yards of 36-inch material for the entire 
gown, or 15 yards of silk or velveteen 20 
inches wide for a medium size. This illus- 
tration calls for two separate patterns which 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
10c. for each pattern. 


9129—Ladies’ One-Piece Night Dress.— 
Sizes: Small, medium, and large. It requires 
6 yards of 36-inch material for the medium 
size. 

8813—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist.—Sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 inches, bust measure. It re- 








26, 


It requires 





quires 3% 
36-inch 


yards of 24-inch material for the 


rls’ 





8825— Dress.—Sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 
years. It requires 1 yard of 36-inch mate- 
rial for the tucker, and 2% yards for the 
dress for the 8-year size. 


All patterns, 10 cents each. Address, Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Still Tennyson Liked It. 

The intricacies of a great man’s character 
are often simplicities to his wife. Once, when 
the present poet laureate had paid a visit to 
Tennyson, his immediate predecessor, Ten- 
nyson walked with him as far as the gate 
which led to the highway. There, says Mr. 
Alfred Austin, in his recent ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy,” while the elder poet stood leaning on 
the gate, a party of wide-eyed sight-seers 
appeared. . 

“What a vulgar people the English are!” 
Tennyson exclaimed. “They come here to 
watch me, and when they see me they say 
quite loudly: ‘There’s Tennyson.’ ”’ 

Mr. Austin afterward repeated 
Lady Tennyson, who smiled 
archly. 

“My husband would be much more annoy- 
if the people didn’t come,’’ she said.— 


to 
but 


this 
tenderly, 


ed 





Never, never, never, expose the child 


birds | 


DON’T TRY TO GET ALONG WITHOUT IT | 





to | 


any contagious disease in order that he may | 


have it once and be done with it. Even the 
so-called simple children’s diseases, such as 
measles or whooping-cough, have a death- 
rate that is appalling.—Dr. Roger H. Den- 
nett, in Woman’s Home Companion. 








Eggs for Hatching 


S. C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 
CHADBOURN, N.C. 





WHITECREST FARM 

BREEDERS OF SINGLE COMB WHITE 

LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 
Lakewood Strain, Young Strain; 

Strains on Earth. 

Have limited number of sittings for sale 
this season. Whitecrest Leghorns are mort- 
gage lifters. Lay while other breeds sleep. 
Sitting of 11 eggs, $1.50. Address, 


Finest 


J. A. NUNN, New Bern, N. C. 





PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
S. C. Black Minorcas, White, Brown, 


Buff Leghorns. 
Eggs—Fifteen for 75 Cents. 


K. FRYE, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 


RED EGGS, and pure white eggs 
from fawn and white 
Heavy laying strains. 


JOSEPH LEX, Jr., 


and 


D. 





Indian Runner ducks. 
Eggs, $1.25 per 15. 
Landrum, S. C. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
From Choice Birds. 
$3 per Fifteen, Express Prepaid. 
Satisfactory Hatch Guaranteed. 
J. MecCONNELL, Royston, Ga. 


CHOICE POULTRY YARDS. 

Nine varieties, none finer: S.C. White Leghorns, S.C. 
Brown Leghorns, S. C. Black Minorcas, Rose and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, S. C. Butf Or- 
pingtons, Silver Spangled Hamburgs and Black Breasted 
Red Game Bantams. Eggs either variety, $1.50 and $3. 
for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue free. 

J.P. SWIFT & SON, WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


oO. 








EGGS 
From _ prize-winning — stock. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List 


of awards on application. 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





EGGS FOR SETTING. 


Selected S. C. White Leghorns; D. W. Young 


strain. Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C., R. F. 
D. 6. $1.50 for sitting of 15. Every egg 
guaranteed absolutely fresh. 





EGGS BUFF AND WHITE ORPINGTON 
EGGS, $1 for 15. 

E. B. 

LORAY, 


BAGWELL 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





15 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 
15 Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.00. 


S. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 
Black Minorcas. Silver Wyandottes, White 
Rocks. J. T. YODER, 

Hickory, N. C. 





PIT GAMES—War Devil pit games are of 
the best breeding. Guaranteed dead game 
and fighters. Also good for general pur- 
poses. One year old, $2; hens $1. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 





EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From prize-winning Orpingtons—Buff, Black 
and White. 
For free mating list, write to, 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





EGGS—$1.75 per 15. 
best varieties. Write 
The Hahn Poultry 


Express prepaid. Six 
for illustrated folder. 
Yards, Hickory, N. C. 





Eggs for hatching 
high-class poultry. 
N. C. 


from five varieties of 
D. J. Simpson, Beaufort, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser of this paper 
for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
say, “I saw your ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.”’ . 
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\RMOGER 


(HIGH-BRED BACTERIA) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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READY TO 
USE ON THE 
SEED 




















“THE CHEAPEST 


NITROGEN 


IN THE WORLD 











2 
ITS IN THE AIR WILL YOU USE IT? 
Nine Dollars | Why Not Grow Bigger and Richer Crops of Cow- > 
Buys peas, Soy Beans, Clover or Other Legumes? One Man’s Experience 
FARMOGERM Why Not try Nature’s way and treat With FARMOGERM: 
the seeds with High-bred Bacteria? 
For Why Not raise some of the Nitrates Mr. A. E. Gonzales, Editor of 
Five Acres your next year’s crops will need? The State, Columbia, S. C., last 
Did You know that the nodules or | 8Pring bought Farmogerm for 
lumps on Legume roots produced thirty acres of Cowpeas. The Cow- 


Say which of 
the following 
crops you 
want it for: 
Cowpeas, 
Soy Beans, 
Peanuts, 
Alfalfa, 
Vetch, 
Crimson 
Clover, 


Mammoth 
Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Burr Clover, 
Garden 
Beans, 


Garden Peas, 
Canada Field 


by 
Farmogerm would analyze 8 per cent 
Nitrogen (equal to 9.68 per cent Am- 
monia) and that Farmogerm would 
produce a ton or more of these nodules 
in an acre of land? 

Do You Realize how much money 
you are losing every time you plant a 
legume crop without Farmogerm. 

Don’t Be Misled into thinking that 
any kind of bacteria in the soil will do 


the work of Farmogerm or that so- 
called cultures of bacteria, put up to 
starve in wads of cotton, drowned in 


sealed bottles of water, or dried up in 
cans of powder, are just as good as 
Farmogerm Bacteria. There is only 
preparation of High-Bred Bacteria and 
this is Farmogerm. Other people may 


grow bacteria and send you “dead 
ones.”” We breed and select bacteria 
and send them to you alive in a jelly 


that contains the same kind of food 
they get wher! they grow on the plant 
roots, and in a bottle that admits a 
supply of pure, filtered air to keep 
them active and ready to hustle when 
you put them on the seed. 

Perhaps You Are Having Trouble 
with Peas or Clover, or might like to raise Alfalfa, 
Soy Beans, Vetch, or some other new Legume. 
Let us tell you how to do it. 

Write for Farmogerm Book No. 5, on Farmo- 





Peas. 


Importers of 


Thomas Phos 


germ and Thomas Phosphate. 


phate 





THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for Farmogerm in Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 





peas grown with Farmogerm were 
so far ahead of others grown with 
stable manure and still others 
grown with commercial fertilizer, 
that Mr. Gonzales wasn’t long in 
ordering Farmogerm for 140 acres 
of Vetch and 10 acres of Alfalfa 
for fall planting. The following 
is a picture of one of his Vetch 
plants when it was four weeks old. 





Note the big 
bunch of nod- 
ules right 
against the 
seeds. If he 
had paid ten 
dollars per 
acre instead 
of two for 
Farmogerm, 
it would have 
been a good 
investment. 
His Alfalfa 
also is worth 
going to see. 


What FARMOGERM has done on Mr. Gon- 
zales’ farm, can be done on yours. 
CHARLESTON, 
s. C. 





















ROYSTER FERTILIZER 


HITS THE SPOT EVERY TIMER 


es 


Norfolk, Va. 





The explanation is simple; 
they are made with pha 
care and ever 
ient. has to pass 
of our own jo eee eee 

theres no hit or miss’about 
Royster Fertilizers. 


Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
ES ‘ROYSTER GUANO CO 


5 the ' 


SALES OFFICES 
Tarboro, N.C. 


Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 


Columbia,5S.C. 
Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. Spartanburg S.C. N 








at 











Niven’s Garden Notes. 


ULCH the tomato plants if you 
are troubled with the blossom- 
end rot of the fruit. This disease 
cannot be controlled by spraying, but 
it can be almost entirely controlled 
by keeping the soil moist all the time 
the plants are growing—never al- 
lowing it to become real dry at any 
time. Irrigation is the ideal way of 
keeping the soil moist, but this meth- 
od is not practicable in some cases. 
The next best method is by mulch- 


ing. This may be done by covering 
the ground with straw, leaves, hay, 
etc. 


* * * 


Don’t neglect the flowers. Now is 


vegetables to go to waste when it is 
so easy to can them and they are 
so badly needed by a great many 
other people. 

** * * 

Set out the main crop of tom ‘toes, 
eggplants and peppers now, as dan- 
ger of frost is over with us in most 
of the sections of the South. Set the 
tomatoes two feet apart in rows 
three feet wide; the eggplants the 
same as tomatoes, and the peppers 
12 to 15 inches apart in rows from 
two and one-half to three feet wide. 

* * * 

Continue to give everything in the 
garden frequent and shallow culti- 
vation. Cultivate at least once per 
week, and as soon after each rain 

















Station at 





THESE WERE HELD TWO WEEKS BEFORE PLANTING. 
Photographs Reproduced by Courtesy of the Virginia Truck Experiment 


Norfolk. 














































STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES*NFarmer and order one, and 


“2 Farmers — Plant Legumes, Improve PEACH TREES 2 Cents and U wr 

aN Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. APPLE p-/ 
' MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 

en, as For aes rp Quantity. , Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, ete. Cal- 
, / as? ver peprrend Bhargt mee a ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO age ntsfj 
ef els per acre free. Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
. IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
/ q Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. , Tennessee Nursery Company 
4 Box 95. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 


planting such flower 
verbena, sunflower, salvia, 
nasturtium, marigold, cos- 
mos, balsam, castor oil bean, agera- 
tum, coleus and aster. The cosmos 
is a fall-blooming plant, and, for this 
reason, should certainly be given 
some attention, as fiowers are scarce 
at this time of year. Just sow the 
seed in corners and the other out-of- 
the-way places, and they will give an 
abundance of beautiful blooms next 
September and October. The petunia 
| is a specially good flower, as it will 
bloom throughout the whole summer 
and right on up to frost. Set out 
the chrysanthemum plants now, too. 


* * * 


the time for 
| seed as 


petunias, 


No farm is complete without a 
-amall canning outfit. Look over the 
ativertisements in The Progressive 
be ready 
o can all surplus vegetables during 
the summer. Plant enough of the 
different vegetables to have a plenty 
for canning purposes. You can al- 
ways sell first-class canned vegetables 
of any kind during the winter. Itisa 
sin for our farmers to allow so many 





as the soil is dry enough. Never let 
a crust form on the soil in the gard- 
en, even if you have to cultivate three 
times per week to prevent it. 
ae ae 

Work a teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda in the soil under each of the 
cabbage plants if you wish to hasten 
their growth. Scatter it broadcast 
and work in with a garden rake or 
plow. 


1 oe 


* * 
Plant a row or two of salsify, or 
oyster plant and parsnips now. These 


are winter vegetables and certainly 
should not be ignored as they seem 
to be by most people. 


eo 

Set the tomatoes in a place where 
the water-table is near the surface if 
you have such a place, and this blos- 
som-end rot will be lessened consid- 
erably by so doing 


* * * 


Keep the sweet pea blooms picked 
just as fast as they bloom if you 
wish them to bloom for a long time. 
If you allow them to form seed the 
plant will soon die. 
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Model 60 


Model 60 


Thirty-five Horsepower Five 
Passenger Touring Car 


in the history of this business has ever equaled it. Of all 
the exceptional Overland values, that you have been 
accustomed to, this one has proven the most conspicueus, 


Think of it! 


A thirty-five horsepower five-passenger touring car for $1200. 
This is the lowest priced thirty-five horsepower touring car in the world. 
Part for part—point for point—it is the equal of any $1500 car 
made. It has the power—the speed—the comfort—the appearance 
—and the construction. Take the powerful motor—the strong and 
rugged rear system—the Vanadium steel gears—the fine bearings— 
the pressed steel frame—the drop forged axles—the big tires—the 
superb body work—the high grade upholstery; in fact, take every 
item that goes into the makeup of this automobile and you will find 
the _— of this car cannot be had below the fifteen hundred dollar 
mark, 


N: wonder the public is scrambling for this car. Nothing 


world. The frame is of pressed steel and has a single drop. The 
crank and gear casings are of aluminum. The front axle is a one 
piece, drop forged I section fitted with the famous Timken bear- 
ings. The tires are 34x 4—quick detachable. The handsome mas- 
sive lamps are finished in solid black with brilliant heavy brass 
trimmings. Self starter $20 extra. 

The Overland center control is the one proven and practical 
location for both operating levers. The method enables you to 
operate the levers with the left hand, which gives you free use of 
your right hand for driving. It gives you the use of the right hand 
fore door, as well as the left hand fore door, which is impossible if 
a lever is placed one side or the other. You can get in or out of 
either side. It is easy to handle—no stretching out or reaching. 
Any one can manipulate the levers without a particle of effort. 

Take the specifications of this $1200 car—compare them with 
any $1500 car you know of and the only difference you will be able 
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Here is a car with a powerful, silent, smooth running, thirty- 
Here isa car that seats five large passen- 
gers comfortably. The upholstery is of good leather, hand stuffed 
with fine hair. The body is finished in our famous dark Overland 
blue and the wheels in battleship gray. The transmission is of se- 
lective type, three speeds and reverse—fitted with the fine F. & S. 
annular bearings which are used on the most expensive cars in the 





to find is the difference in price. 


Why pay an additional $300 for a purely imaginary value? 

Any one of our 2000 dealers will be glad to give you a thorough 
demonstration any time or place you say. 

We have a very interesting book which explains our great 
organization—the biggest in the business. 
copy todey. Please ask for book P-34 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio | 














Model 60-T—$1200 
Wheel base, 11] inches; body, 5-passenger fore-door touring; motor, 


4% x 4%; horsepower, 35; magneto; tires, 34x 4 inch Q. D; equip- 
ment, three oi] lamps 2 ak coat brass finish, two gas lamps, horn 
and generator. Self-Starter,§20extra. Top and glass front, 
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Eastern Carolina Truck. 


HE strawberry situation and out- 

look appear brighter—April 2. 
The heavy rains have had a tendency 
to leach out quite a lot of fertilizer 
and that of high-grade nitrate of 
soda and other applications. 

The large growers state that the 
land is getting “strawberry sick.” 
In every field considerable spaces 
can be found where it seems that 
some element or constituent in the 
growth of the plant is lecking, caus- 
ing an irregular stand. While the 
plant is blooming profusely, the 
prices quoted for Florida berries, 10 
to 35 cents a quart, mostly former 
figures—do not hold out an alluring 
hope for North Carolina berries. The 
Main trouble with the grower here 


and elsewhere is that the pickers will 
pick immature and half-grown ber- 
ries, especially for the first few 
shipments. The prices drop almost to 
zero, because then they are sour, 
tasteless and the prices received for 
them influence the market for the 
remainder of the season. 


Berries ‘‘plated’—big ones on 
top of quarts, small ones below, like 
the Yankee grower packs his ap- 
ples—are the cause of low prices in 
many instances. It pays to be hon- 
est and get a “rep.” on clean, honest 
stock. 

A considerable area has been 
planted to beans and Irish potatoes— 
the latter are now just peeping out of 
the ground. E. D. PEARSALL. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 





One Potato Grower’s Methods. 


HE best way I ever planted po- 

tatoes is to plow the land deep 
and get it as mellow as I can, and 
then open a furrow and fill the fur- 
row with manure and a liberal 
chance of fertilizer. Then take the 
potatoes and cut them up one eye 
in a piece. First cut the end that 
has so many little eyes on it off 
and feed to the hogs, for it will make 
weak vines and produce small pota- 
toes. Then drop the pieces about 
six to 10 inches apart and never 
leave more than two vines close to- 
gether, having the rows three feet 
apart and cover about four inches 
deep. Then cultivate well and I am 
sure you will have plenty of fine 
potatoes. I beat my neighbors every 
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year, and this is the way I plant. 
R. S. CHURCH. 
Maple Springs, N. C. 





Bulletin No. 96 of the Georgia 
Experiment Station is on Tomatoes. 
The bulletin is in two parts; the 
first on “Varieties, Culture and Can- 
ning,” and the second on ‘“Blossom- 
End Rot.’’ With the present general 
interest in tomato growing, there 
should be a great demand for this 
bulletin as it seems to be of unusual 
value. Georgia readers can get it 
for the asking. Citizens of other 
States should send five cents in 
stamps. Address Martin V. Calvin, 
Director, Experiment Station, Ga. 





Scraped raw potato applied to a burn will 
give quick relief. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 








which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
- 








FARM MACHINERY. 





For 
the 


Engines and _ Boilers 
to 40 H.P. You make 


Second-hand 
Sate—From 8 





price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
8. C. 
Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants’_ three- 


fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- | 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 








HELP WANTED. 





PR Mat . 


Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. 





Teachers Wanted—All grades and depart- 
ments in best Southern schools and colleges. 
Full information free. Sheridan's Teachers’ 
Agency, Charlotte, N. C. 





Wanted—At once. Young man to work 
Poultry. Willing to begin on small salary, 


Registered Berkshires—Boars ready for 
service; and a fine bunch of pigs, be ready 


to ship April 20. Guaranteed to please. W. 
L. Vaughan, Windy Heights Farm, Syca- 
more, Va. 





Fifty Poland Chinas—Of the big and pro- 


lific type. Price, breeding and quality guar- 
anteed. Service boars, bred gilts, young 
boars, gilts and spring pigs. Dunnlora Farm, 
Carson, Va. 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$5. Shoats, 
bred sows and gilts cheap. Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys, $3.50. S. C. Brown Leghorn 
eggs, $1, 26; $3.50, 100. Shady Brook Farm, 
Route 2, Roanoke, Va. 








Berkshires—Half price. Both sexes. About 
65 pounds. $7.50. Fine young sows, $25. 
Shepherd pups: males, $5; females, $2.50. 
Genuine Simpkins’ cottonseed, bushel, 75c.; 
5 bushel, 50c. Ed Smith, Fuquay Springs, 
N.. C. 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Choice two months old, 
$8 each, $15 pair. Pedigrees. Hounds, Walk- 


ers Birdson, English fox, coon, opossum 
dogs. Pups registered. Fast, game, ambi- 
tious. Guaranteed. J. C. Rankin, Liberty, 
& c. 





Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—One 
3erkshire boar and one magnificent brood 
sow for sale. Am now booking orders for 
pigs for May shipment. Write me at once. 
W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 





For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, far- 
rowed on Washington’s Birthday, grand- 
sired by the great Masterpiece, and grand- 
dam, the noted Charmers, sires (Charmers 
Master W.) who took blue ribbon at fair. 
Also pure-bred Southdown ram, one year 
old. Ewes, 2 years old; one dropped two 
lambs, and the other two, one each, last 
month. These sheep took blue ribbon at 
fair. Arthur J. Hughes, R. F. D. 6, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 








share profits and grow with business. Ex- 
perienced preferred, not necessary. Mill- M. B. Turkey Eggs—Jas. N. Smith, Tay- 
wood Farm, Reddick, Fla. lorsville, N. C. 

Wanted—One boy and one girl in each Turkey Eggs—20 cents each. ‘Brower,’ 
township to write us at once and see how | Mt. Airy, N. C. 
to earn one of our twelve handsome pres- 
ents, only one hour’s work required. Gra- Herman, 


ham Supply Co., Box 15, Graham, N. C. 








Buff Orpington Eggs—$3, 15. 
Louisburg, N. C. 





Wanted at Once—A man with a family, 
to work on farm. Man to feed and look 
after twenty mules, fifty hogs, cultivate 
pasture for hogs. State salary, also experi- 
ence. Address Geo. G. French, Lumber- 
ton, N. C. 





Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ ‘A Southerner in Europe,’”’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 


well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 











Buff Rocks—Chicks, eggs, stock. A. H. 
Kirk, Herndon, Va. 

Buff Orpington Eggs—Fifteen, $1. Perry 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. 

Barred Rock Eggs—15 for $1. C. MT. 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Barred Rock eggs. Fifteen, dollar. 
Ethel Aderholt, Barber, N. C. 





Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$7.50 each. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





White Wyandotte Eggs—Selected stock, $1 
per 15. F. C. Gage, Callarville, Va. 





Light Brahmas For Sale—$1 per 15. Mrs. 


Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 





Comb Buff Orpingtons—15 eggs for 


Single 
. W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C. 


$1 








LIVESTOCK, 


For Sale—Four-months’ old Shorthorn bull 
calf. Entitled to registration. L. N. Bur- 
leyson, Concord, N. C. 








Melville Farm, 
extra Jersey bull 


Haw River, N. C.—Three 
calves for sale; grandsons 





of Eminent. R. W. Scott. 
For Sale — Young Registered Guernsey 
Bull. Bred below quarantine line. Immune 


to fever and free from ticks. 
Belhaven, N. C. 


F. P. Latham, 





Bloodhounds—Irish wolf hounds, Norwe- 
gian bear dogs, fox hounds, coon, cat, dogs. 
Illustrated 40-page catalog 4c stamp. Rock- 
wood Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 





Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Poland China Pigs For Sale—S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs. J. R. Morrison, Eufola, N. C. 





Registered Berkshire Boars—three months 
old up, ten to fifty dollars. Riverside Farm, 
Fort Mill, S. C. 





A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
gilts and boars for sale. Address Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Wanted—tTen to 50 pigs to feed for mar- 
ket. Give price, age and stock. P. H. Woff- 
ord, Johnson City, Tenn. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. 
view Farm, Keswick, Va. 


breed- 
Glen- 





Berkshires—Good blood; good individuals; 
registered; for eight dollars, at Cresco. C. 
H. Gillean, Woodleaf, N. C. 





For Sale—Registered Poland China pigs, 


Eges—Choice S. C. 
for $1.50. A. Perkins, 


Buff Orpingtons, 15 
South Hill, Va. 





Pure-bred Eggs—From Light Brahmas, $1 
per 15. Fanny Efird, China Grove, N. C. 





Ss. C. Brown Leghorns—That lay and pay. 
15 eggs, $1. Ben J. Bruce, Lavonia, Ga. 





Reds and Anconas Cheap—Now laying. 
Red and White Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C. 





Write for circular. 
Bedford City, Va. 


Sicilian Buttercups. 
Buttercup Poultry Farm, 





Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth Reck Eggs— 
$1 for 15. Samuel Rau, Hendersonville, N. C. 





Buckeye Reds—Best winter layers. Eggs, 
$1.50 for 15. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. 
Cc, 





Single Comb White 
Eggs $1 per 15. J. C. 
Cae oF 


and Buff Leghorns— 
Isenhour, Gold Hill, 








Special Prices—15 White Wyandotte eggs, 
90c.; 30, $1.50. Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, Va. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Prolific layers, $1 
each. Eggs $1 per 15. Roland Wright, Win- 


gina, Va. 





White Wyandotte Eggs For Sale—Write, 
Up-to-Date Poultry Farm, (R. 7) Burling- 
ton, N. C. 





Five Cents Each—For Single Comb Rhode 








Island Red Eggs. Mrs. W. R. Craig, San- 
ferd, WN. C. 

Registered Percheron Stallion and Mare 
for sale. Win Wilkes Farm, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Excellent stock. Fine 
layers. 





Dorset sheep, Boone County seed corn. 
W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. 





Berkshires—Choicely bred pigs, also young 
boars ready for service. Farm raised, farm 
prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 





Duroc Pigs $5—Registered if desired, and 
Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, 15 $1. Black 





Minorcas, 15 $1.25. A. E. Miller, Hickory, 
N. C. Route 3. 
Pigs—Berkshire of richest breeding; 


pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled 
to registration. $15 pair. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—At prices that should put Berk- 
shires on every farm—a nice lot of pigs that 
are the right kind. They are pure-bred, 
strong feet and legs, nicely arched backs, 
and broad, well dished heads. Registered 
and papers furnished. D. C. DeVane, Chad- 
bourn, N. C. 


E. | boro, N. 


Eggs, $1 per 15. C. E. Julian, Mill- 
c. 





Bred-to-Lay White 
Brahmas—Eggs, $1, 15. 


Leghorns, Light 
Gordon Wilfong, 








Newton, N. C. 

Last Chance—S. C. R. I. Reds from win- 
ners. 15 eggs, $1.25. E. D. Corwin, Hender- 
sonville, N C. 

Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 

| horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 


| Charlotte, N. C. 





Heavy-laying White Leghorns — Fifteen 
eggs, $1.25. Express prepaid. L. W. Hart, 
Norwood, N. C. 








Extra Fine Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs—One 
fine Berkshire sow. J. H. Patteson, Route 
3, Ashland, Va. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, exclu- 


JUDGMENT IN SELLING 
YOUR PRODUCE. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


N NONE of the operations of the 

farm is there more need of busi- 
ness judgment and business methods 
than in the marketing of the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 

Here are a few facts from my own 
experience: 

I shipped, in 1911, by express, to a 
commission house, four and a half 
dozen chickens, broilers. I received 
$4 per dozen, 

GLOSS: DIrOCOCUS 205465008650 06 9S 
Less express and commission.... 2 

INGU. PLOCOCOBs 9016.6 8sasnea vee 

The chickens cost me for hatching 
and feeding (not including time and 
trouble) 14 cents each. The same 
day that I shipped, a neighbor sold 
on the local market, chickens of the 
same age and size as mine for 12 1-2 
cents each. 

Four and a half dozen (54) 

chickens @ 12 1-2 cents..$ 6.75 
Therefore I gained by shipping 9.25 

March, 1912, I shipped a few tur- 
keys and chickens. 

I first asked the local dealer what 
he could give me for turkeys, hens 
and young roosters. I got offers of 
10 cents per pound for turkeys, seven 
cents per pound for hens, and 15 
cents each for roosters. 

I shipped coop of turkeys, 115 
pounds @ 15 cents......$17.25 
One coop hens, 3lpounds @ 


USE 





TS led: COR awiaseesase StU 
Four roosters, 13 pounds @ 9 
CONUS Gaevcsewiscenoewess West 





Gross proceeds. ........+.+.§$22.29 
Less express and commission. 3.96 
Net proceeds... 6.5.06. ss FLSSS 


I had to ship over two roads. The 
coops were made of wood and 
weighed 86 pounds. 

Here is what I could have gotten 
for them on the local market: 


Turkeys, 115 pounds, @ 10 

CONUS: 6 55.6isst cobs eee es OEE Oe 
Hens, 31 pounds @ 7 cents.. 2.17 
Roosters, 4 @ 15 cents each -60 


Net. (POCGCdSisin<ccc.cc occa «Gilt 
I gained by shipping........$ 4.06 


Before I shipped the first chickens 
some of my friends said to me: ‘“‘You 
had better sell them here. Ship 
them and you may get swindled out 
of the whole thing. Anyway the ex- 
press and commission will eat up all 
of the profit.” 

I replied : “I am going to ship 
if I lose the whole thing. My chick- 
ens have cost me one cent each more 
than I can get for them here.” 

You may believe that I did not 
regret having shipped them when I 
received a check for $16, a net re- 
turn of 30 cents each. My chickens 
cost me one cent more than my 
neighbor received for his; but I re- 
ceived two and one-half times as 
much for mine as he did for his. If 
his cost as much as mine, he had 
to pay more than one cent each for 
the pleasure of raising them and for 
the gratification he experienced when 
he received his money. 

Later on in the year the same- 
sized chickens sold for 10 cents each. 


On last year’s shipment I made 
a profit of 137 per cent on the price 
I would have received on the local 
market. 

On this year’s shipment I realized 
28 per cent profit on the local price 
despite the fact that the express and 
commission charges were 18 per cent 
of the gross proceeds. 

The coops were made entirely of 
wood. Had they been constructed of 
wire, the express would have been 
reduced 80 cents, resulting in a gain 
of 19 7-10 per cent on what I did 
get. What merchant or manufac- 
turer would neglect such a leak after 
he had known it was there? Then 





sively. Eggs, $1.25 per 15. W. C. Wooten, 
Statesville, N. C. 





why should I, a farmer, neglect it? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Eggs from the very finest Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $1 for 15. <A. C. Kerley, 
Mooresville, N. C. 





Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 for 
$1. Eggs are pearl .white, Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 





Eggs—From the best prize-winning White 
Rocks, $1.50 for 15. W. Price, 702 W. Mor- 











gan, Raleigh, N. C. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Fine breeders. A 
few trios and pairs for sale. Woman’s Col- 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 

Pure Mallard Duck Eggs—From good 
layers. $2 for eleven. H. A. McGee, Ox- 
‘ford, N. C.. Route 7%. 

Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons—Owen bred males 


only. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15. Mrs. Baxter 


Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 





White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas—Large, 





vigorous stock. Eggs for sale. J. Arthur 
Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 

Indian Runner Ducks. Good laying re- 
cord. 13 eggs $1. Anchor Duck Farm, J. 
H. Gass, Afton, Tenn. 





Orders Taken Now—For White Plymouth 
Rock baby chicks at 10c each. Albert 
Schulze, Green Bay, Va. 





Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rocks exclu- 
sively—Eges, $1 per 15. Mrs. Alice W. Mc- 
Keithan, Town Creek, N. C. 





Prize-winning White Leghorn and White 





Wyandotte Eggs—$i per 15. Mrs. J. O. 
Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. 
White Orpington—Egegs $2 per 15; from 


best strains; prize winners. Midnight Poul- 


try Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—Eggs, $2 and 
$5 per fifteen. Stock for sale. Treat-You- 
Right Farm, Falkland, N. C. 





Raise S. C. Black Minorcas for profit— 
Eggs, $1.25 per 15. Northrop strain. Mrs. 


H. V. Franklin, Register, Ga. 





Ten pure-bred R. I. Red cockerels at $2 
each, or $3 per pair. Mrs. J. L. Gilliam, 
Yale, Va., R. F. D. 1, Box 20. 





S. C. R. I. Red Eggs—$1.25 per 15. 
cellent stock, color, and fine layers. 
Clark, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


Ex- 
J. P. 





White Wyandotte, Black Minorca, Ancona 
Cockerels, $1.50. Eggs, $1 per 15. Sunny- 
side Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 





Mosley’s Barred Rock Eggs—for hatching, 
$1.50- up. Cocks, $2.50 up. R. G. Mosley, 
512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Columbian Wyandotte Eggs—$3 per 16. 





Forty pullets and ten cockerels for sale 
cheap. A. P. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Fawn and 


white heavy layers. 
Fletcher Felton, 


One dollar per dozen. 
Route 4, Wilson, N. C. 





Prize-winning Partridge Wyandottes— 





Dolittle strain. Eggs, $1.50 to $3 per 15. 

Uneeda Poultry Yard, Charlotte, N. U. 
Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Won two 

firsts at Asheboro. Eggs, $1 per 15. Cot- 


tage Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 





Single Comb White Leghorns—Eggs $1 per 
15. Won first and second cockerels and first 
pullet. Mrs. Louis Thorp, Berea, N. C. 





Indian Runner Ducks—White eggs, 12, $1. 


Rhode Island Reds, 15, $1. White Orping- 
tons, 15, $2. R. M. Kingsley, Greenville, 
Tenn. 





Rose Comb and Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons, Buff Leghorn, Eggs from excellent lay- 
ers, 15, $1; 40 for $2. A. B. Rutledge, Galla- 
tin, Tenn. 





Pure-Bred Black Minorcas, Brown Leg- 
horns, Barred Plymouth Rock, Pit Game 
Fighters, selected stock. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
State Line Poultry Yard, Gibson, N. C. 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Great laying 
and exhibition strains. Write for price list 
No. 92, Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 





Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively—oOr- 
ders promptly filled for eggs and chicks. 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Ss. C. White Leghorn 
White Wyandotte. 
birds for sale. 
N, °C; 


(Young strain)— 
Prize winners. Eggs and 
Clarence Keever, Hickory, 





Minorcas and Orpingtons going fast. Or- 
der quick. Eggs, Minorcas, $1.50; Orping- 
ton, $2. Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, 
N. C., 





Eggs For Sitting—Indian Runner duck, 
15 eggs for $1. Rose Comb R. I. Reds, best 
strain, 15 eggs, $1. L. E. Smith, Appomat- 
tox, Va. 





Pure Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$1 per 
dozen. Will lay more eggs per year than 
any other fowl. J. A. Wise, R. F. D. 2, Nor- 
folk, Va. 





Ss. C. White Leghorn Eggs For Hatching— 
$1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. All eggs shipped 
in Eyrie carriers. W. E. Elliott, Bellevue, 
Virginia. 





Day-old Chicks—$10 per 100. 
Wyckoff and Blanchard White 


Famous 
Leghorns. 





Eggs, $5 per 100. Little England Farm, 
Hampton, Va. 

Ss. C. White Leghorns Exclusively—Bred 
16 years for layers. 17 eggs, $1.25; 100 
eggs, $6. Hens, $1.50 each. Ruth Wat- 
son, Saxe, Va. 





Eggs For Hatching—S. C. White 





Leghorn, 








S. C. Buff Orpington, S. C. Hamburgs. Send 
for circular. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 
NW. C., Reute 1. 

Special Pen of Eight Indian Runner 
Ducks—Have laid 311 eggs last 50 days. 
Beat this. Eggs, $1.25 for 13. Chas. Bo- 


lick, Norwood, N. C. 
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THESES PO 
saturday, April 20, 1912.] 


Mottled Anconas, Silver Spangled Ham- 
burgs, R. Reds, Thompson’s Ringlet and 
White Rocks—Eggs, $1 per 15. S. BE. Win- 
ston, Youngsville, N. C. 





Laying Some—Two Single Comb White 
Orpingtons in Pen A laid 69 eggs in last 
88 days. From this pen, 15, $2. T. W. 
Hunter, Norwood, N. C. 





Eggs from my Sheppard’s ‘‘Famous An- 
conas'’’—Prices $1.50 for 15, or $7 per 100. 
Mrs. Helen M. McCoy, Mgr. Picayune Poul- 
try Plant, Gum Spring, Va. 





Prize-Winning S. C. R. I. Red, White Leg- 
horn, Barred P. Rock, Indian Runner duck 
eggs. Pure, fresh, $1.50, 15; $2.50, 30. Ln 
Poliock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 





For Sale—Poultry and eggs. Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas, Barred Rocks; eggs, 15, 
$1. Indian Runner Duck eggs, 13 $1. Mrs. 
Geo. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





Eggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds, 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, 8S. C. 





For Sale — Turkey Eggs. Foundation 
stock, Biltmore Farms and Byrd Bros., 
Pennsylvania. Price, $2.50 per dozen. R. 
B. Beckwith, Lumberton, N. C. 





Eggs From Single Comb Buff and White 
Orpingtons (Kellerstrass, Cook)—$1. Single 
Comb Reds (Tompkins), 50c. sitting. Mrs. 
Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 





3uff Orpington Eggs—Fresh and fertile, 
from the farmer’s finest utility fowl, $1 per 
setting, balance of season, $2.50 for 50. Mrs. 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 





Ss. C. Rhode Island Eggs—Won first prize 
at three county fairs. Beautiful flock. Bred 
to lay. $1 per sitting of 15. Montview Stock 
and Poultry Farms, Boomer, N. C. 





Grassy Fork Dairy Farm—Pure-bred S. C. 
Reds. Won first prize at Taylorsville Poul- 
try Show. Good layers. Eggs, $1 per 15 
J. Partee Russell, Taylorsville, N. C. 





Eggs! Eggs! Eggs—Single-comb Buff Or- 
pington, $1.50 setting of 15. Eggs care- 
fully packed and prompt shipment. Mrs. 
W. P. Harrell, Raleigh, N. C., Route No. 4 





White Orpingtons, $3 each, good ones. 
Eggs, 15 cents each. Runner Ducks, $2 
each. Eggs, 12 for $1. White Runner eggs, 
12 for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- 
mandy, Tenn. 





s. Cc. R. I. Red Eggs For Sale—Well se- 
lected pens, $1 for 15. Extra well selected 
pens, $1.50 for 15. My pens contain blue 
ribbon winners. Woodside Poultry Yards, 
Boomer, N. C. 





Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing 
strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, 
Denniston, Va. 





Crystal White Orpington Eggs—At farm- 
ers’ prices. One pen direct from Kellerstrass 
farm; others from his $2 an egg strain. 
Mating list furnished. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 





White and Partridge Wyandottes—Good 
shape and color. Choice cockerels, hens and 
Pullets for sale. Eggs from whites, $1.50 
and $2 per 15. Partridge, $2. B. F. Crutch- 
field, Thomasville, N. C. 





Special Sale of Eggs—From Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks and S. C. White Orpingtons. 
Winners Raleigh, Greensboro, Charlotte and 
Asheville. Half-price for 30 days. A. J. 
Cheek, Henderson, N.- C 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. White Or- 
pingtons (Owens strain), R. C. Columbian 
Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs 
for sale. Birds for sale. Write for prices. 
J. A. Lentz, Hickory, N. C. 





First Prize Winners at Boston, Madison 
Square Garden; first and special prizes at 
Nashville, Tenn., and Indiana State Fair, 
and other leading shows. Write for mating 
list. Mrs. Emily Gibson, Portland, Tenn. 





Orpingtons—White, Black, Buff. Best all- 
purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- 
horns, great laying strain: 153 prizes in four 
shows: Eggs and stock. Write for bargain 
list No. 92, Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 





Start Right—Ward’s Leghorns are un- 
matchable as layers, dependable in qual- 
ity. absolutely. Eggs from select matings, $2 
to $5. $10 per hundred. Ward Bros. Leg- 
horn Farms, R. F. D. No. 2, Greensboro, N.C. 





Ss. C. White Leghorns—B. P. Rocks; also 
Brown Leghorns and White Orpingtons. 
Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock. 
Won 5 prizes on 3 entries at Rocky Mount. 
Address, Elm City Poultry Yards, G. C. 
Wood, Proprietor, Elm City, N. C. 





Fertility Guaranteed—Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Golden Wyandottes (Gold 
Bug Strain), White Wyandottes, White Leg- 
horns (Young Strain), Light Brahmas 
(Felch strain). Eggs, $1.25 for 15. Chick- 
ens for sale. Reference, First Nat. Bank. 
J. C. Shuford, Hickory, N. 





S. C. White Leghorns—200-egg strain. 
Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; 
second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes. cock. 
Eges, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50, 
1,000. Indian Runner Ducks, ribbon win- 
ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Closing Out Price—On Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, Recleaned peas, Guernsey bull calf. 
Registered Essex service boars, sows in far- 
row, and pigs, Poland China pigs, Berkshire 
pigs, Pork pigs, grade sows in farrow, An- 
Sora goats. Right-hand and reversible disk 
Plows. Seven leading breeds of poultry. All 
cheap. Money back if not pleased. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





Then the express charges alone were 
11.4 per cent of the gross proceeds, 
a quantity not to be neglected in 
counting the profits of the business. 

Were I going into the raising of 
poultry exclusively I would secure a 
location near some city where I could 
find a ready sale to the ones who 
would buy my products. This would 
results in the saving of the express 
and commission which on the last 
shipment amounted to $3.96, and the 
gain would have been double what it 
was. 

All these things must be taken into 
consideration by the one who would 
realize the greatest gain in market- 
ing his produce of any kind. 

Let me _ briefly recount’ these 
points: 

1. Consider the risks in the diff- 
erent ways of marketing. 

2. Keep account of the cost. 

3. Use care in preparing produce 
for marketing, as to grading, pack- 
ing, crating. 

4. Study as to best method of sell- 
ing—whether to ship, to sell to local 
dealers, or to deliver to the con- 
sumer. 

5. Find when to sell to best ad- 
vantage. 

6. Where to sell—distance to 
market; time and cost to reach it. 

JOHN H. DAVIS. 

Ripley, Miss. 





A Letter of Appreciation. 


N YOUR March 2 issue, under the 

heading, ‘‘SSome Big Swindles and 
Why We Fight Them,” appeared the 
following paragraph: 

“We are going to make a 
first-class paper for first-class 
farmers who don’t fancy coming 
in at the second table; a paper 
that doesn’t drum for whiskey 
houses; a paper that doesn’t sell 
itself to vampire quacks and 
patent medicine frauds; a paper 
that doesn’t let even $3,000 
worth of advertising patronage 
prevent its telling the truth 
about the stock food fraud—and 
on this platform we shall stand 
as long as the farmers want this 
sort of paper.”’ 


The makers of the paper can rest 
assured that we understand perfect- 
ly now where they stand, and event- 
ually every farmer in the South who 
can read and write the English lan- 
guage will subscribe for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. When I first re. 
ceived it I was not very favorably im- 
pressed; the paper was Smal] and 
had a modest front cover—not a drop 
of red ink on the whole paper, but 
by the time I had read throuhg it 
and saw that all the advertisers were 
guaranteed to be reliable I decided 
that it filled a long-felt want. 

The Progressive Farmer prints a 
great many advertisements of relia- 
ble Southern manufactured articles. 
If I had taken it three years ago and 
bought from its advertisers instead 
of from the North I would have sav- 
ed enough to more than paid for my 
subscription during those years. 

The same is true of seeds. North- 
ern seeds don’t suit Southern condi- 
tions. I ordered some garden seeds 


from a large New York State com- | 


pany, and not a seed sprouted. I 
ordered some more from _ Illinois, 
part of them came up and made “‘tol- 
erable” good yields. I ordered some 
from Pennsylvania, and they were 
good, but I was not entirely satisfied. 
I ordered a few more packets from 
Georgia and they succeeded best of 
all. R. J. HARRISON. 
Marietta, S. C. 





Plant a small space in parsley. It 
is used principally for garnishing 
purposes, but we need to pay more 
attention to the looks of things than 
we usually do anyway. Carrots 
should be planted now also. There 
are better vegetables than carrots, 
but they come in well during the 
winter, and you should grow a few of 
them at least. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Read Sharp’s Success Cotton ad on page 








Cleveland Cottonseed—$1 bushel. Alex 
Bailey, Andrews, S. C. 





Soja Beans for Sale—In car lots. J. D. 
Armstrong, Washington, N. C. 





a 
Simpkins’ Strain Cottonseed—75ic. while 
they last. W. A. Sells, Salisbury, N. C. 





For Sale—Catawba County Yams, $3.25 
per bushel. F. A. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 





Two Hundred Bushels M. Y. Soy Beans 
For Sale—E. Adams, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Success Cottonseed averaged 2% bales per 
acre. $2 per bushel. Elm City, N. Cc. J. D. 
Sharp. 





Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, $1 
f.o. b. station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 





Nothing Succeeds Like Success—2% bales 
per acre. $2 per bushel. Elm City, N. C. 
J. D. Sharp. 








For Sale—Chufas, improved Spanish and 
other varieties of peanuts. J. F. Barwick, 
Ayden, N. C. 





Large Virginia Runner Peanuts For Sale— 
Selected seed stock. Hill Crest Farm, Wil- 
liamston, N. C. 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different varieties. J. A. Shuping, 
Morganton, N. C. 





For Sale—Upland Long-Staple Cottonseed 
—1911 crop selling for 18 cents. L. L. Tur- 
lington, Duke, N. C. 





Nancy Hall and other sweet potato, toma- 
to, and cabbage plants. Price list free. 
Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 





Seed Corn—Cocke’s, Biggs’ 7-Ear, Marl- 
boro Prolific. $2 bushel in ear or shelled. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. GC. 





Mexican Big Boll—The best all-round cot- 
ton. Limited supply of select seed, $2 per 
bushel. I. B. Faires, R. F. D. 12, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Haberlandt Soy Beans—One month earlier 
than the Mammoth Yellow. $1.50 per bush- 
el. W. P. Ridley, Columbia, Tenn. 





Soy Beans and Field Peas.—Cleaa new 
seed. Prices and sample on request. Bur- 
rus & Company, New Bern, N. C. 





For Sale—1,000 bushels sweets--Pumpkin 
yams, $3.75; Catawba County yams, z 25 per 
barrel. F. A. Yoder, Hickory, N. ° 





Ready Now—Tomato plants $1.50 per 
thousand. Cabbage, lettuce and beet, $1. 
Bear’s Head Farm, Pine Castle, Fla. 





Seed Corn—Hall’s Improved Virginia En- 
silage. Graded and tested. $1.75 per bush- 
el. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 





For Sale—Southern Queen or Hayman 
seed sweet potatoes, $3 per 3-bushel crate 
f.o.b. Newton. J. S. Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 





For Sale—A limited quantity of choice 
“hand whipped” soy beans, selected especi- 
ally for seed. Fred P. Latham, Belhaven, 
N. C. 





North Carolina Seed Peanuts—$1.25 per 
bu. f. 0. b. Horse Tooth Ensilage Seed corn, 
$1.50 per bu. Order —* Burrus & Com- 
pany, New Bern, N. C 





Christopher Improved Cottonseed—Four 
years selection. Two bales per acre; 250 
bushels, $1 per bushel. Scott Davis, Ho- 
gansville, Ga., Route No. 5. 





Cooks’ Improved Cottonseed—38 to 41 per 
cent lint. More lint to the seed cotton, more 
cotton to same land. Seed $1 prr bushel. 
John L. Skinner, Littleton, N. C. 





Privet Hedge—-Two to three feet. Nice- 
ly rooted, well branched. California, $2; 
Amoor River, $3 per hundred. Reynolds 
Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Seed Corn—Prolific. Won ist premium at 
Danville (Va.) Fair. 14 ears to the stalk. 
Selected seed, $1.25 peck, $4 bushel. For 
particulars write, E. C. Brooks, Roxboro, N. 
C;, Bez. 3. 
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I have about 30 or 40 bushels of pure 
Mexican big boll cottonseed to sell at $2 
per bushel, f.o.b. Creswell, N. C. Ss. W. 
Woodley, Creswell, N. C. 





Money-Making Seed—Anybody can grow 
good cotton with Cleveland seed. $1 bush- 
el. Anybody can make big yields with my 
improved two-eared corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Crib select, $2 bushel. W. L. Kennedy, 
Temple, Ga. 





Potato and Tomato Plants $1.50 per Thou- 
sand—Heyman, Nancy Halil, Queens, Han- 
over, Norton and Vineless Yam _ potatoes. 
Early Acme and Stone tomato. Berkshire 
hogs at farmers’ prices. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, Ni «Cc, 





Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, 
and sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb 
roots, horseradish sets, cauliflower, egg 
plants, pepper and_ blackberry. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





_Tomato Plants—From the highest grade 
Livingston’s seed, $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 


$15. Get my catalog for full details about 
this seed. Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 
pepper, $2.50; sweet potato, $1.75. Wm. 


Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





Goodson Long-staple Cottonseed—Staple 
1 3-16 to 1 1-4 inches. Large bolls, easy 
to pick and produces as much seed cotton 
as short staple varieties. Lint brings 5 to 7 
cents more per pound. $1 per bushel, James 
L. McIntosh, Dovesville, S. C. 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
Recommended experiment stations: “best 
grass common to South.’”’ Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. ‘Poor man's friend, mortgage lift- 
er; “rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 
Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 








REAL ESTATE. 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Ni G 








Porch Columns—Center-bored. You can 
save money by ordering from Wm. Rogers, 
Cameron, N. C. 





Western North Carolina Fruit Farms, 
summer resort homes, and timber lands for 
sale by H. W. Dysart, Marion, N. C. 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale. Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 





75-Acre Farm For Sale—Near Salisbury. 
Good dwelling and fruit. Price, $1,600. For 
full particulars write Samuel P. Woodcock, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 





Farms Wanted—If you own an improved 
farm anywhere in the South and will sell 
it cheaply, let us put you in touch with a 
homeseeker who will buy it from you direct. 
Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau, Wilkesboro, 
N... C,. 





Homeseekers, Attention—If you wish to 
buy an improved farm cheaply anywhere 
in the South, let us put you in touch with 
an owner who will sell you exactly what 
you want direct. Southern Homeseekers’ 
Bureau, Wilkesboro, N. C. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Send for Free Booklet—All about Pat- 
ents and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 
500-L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














Feather Beds—Buyers wanted for nice, 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The 
Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Feed Crushed Oyster Shells—For winter 
eggs. 100 pounds 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
Ss, C, 





Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by 
our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady 
work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 





Elizabeth City Cotton Mills says of my 
Mexican Big Boll cotton: ‘Quality very 
good.”’ Seed of this extra prolific cotton, $2 
bushel, f.o.b. Creswell. Ss. W. Woodley, 
Creswell, N. C. 





Select Planting Seed For Sale @ $1 per 
bushel. 100 bushels Hill’s Prolific, 100 bush- 
els Simpkins’ Prolific, 200 bushels Toole’s 
Prolific, 25 bushels Allen’s Silk. S. T. Ty- 
gart, Nashville, Ga. 





Cleveland Early Big Boll Cottonseed— 
Pure. Ginned on private gin. $1 per bush- 
el. In 10-bushel lots and over, 75c. per bush- 
el. J. C. Brooks, care Merchants’ & Plant- 
ers’ Bank, Griffin, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Yellow Yam or Nan- 
ey Hall, Southern Queen. Finest plants. 
Spring delivery. $1.50 per thousand, any 
quantity. Order now and be sure. N. E. 
Ramsey, Lincolnton, N. C. 





King Cottonseed For Sale—500 bushels of 
selected King cottonseed and 200 bushels 
Shanghai cottonseed, one dollar per bushel, 
f.o.b. cars Adams Park, Ga. Address J. C. 
Wimberly, R. F. D. No. 4, Jeffersonville, Ga. 





Fine Selected Sweet Potato Plants—Ready 
April ist. Nancy $2 per 1,000; Early Tri- 
umph, Providence yam, White yam, Dooley 
Yam, $1.50. Get your order in now for the 
earliest plants. A. A. Pigford, Lumberton, 
Miss. 





Seed Corn—My “Red-Cob Prolific’ is the 
only corn in North Carolina guaranteed to 
shell 90 per cent grain. One to three ears 
to stalk. One ear will shell as much corn 
as two of the average prolific ve >rieties. 
Bushel, $2.25; peck, 75 cents. W. B. Craig, 
Sanford. N. C. 





Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- 
town, S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on 
application. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Typewriter Bargain—One Remington 
Standard Typewriter No. 6, practically new, 
used about sixty days. Cash with order, 
charges prepaid, or will ship collect with 
privilege of examination, price $50. H. M. 
Harris, Clarksville, Va. 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest ?—7, 8, 9 
or 10 per’cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Do you condemn all mountaineers be- 
cause of the Hilisville tragedy? See the 
better side by reading ‘In the Mantahalas,’’ 
which Judge Pritchard, of the United States 
Court, says is the “best delineation of 
mountain character he has seen.’ Third 
edition ready for sale, $1. Order from Mrs. 
F. L. Townsend, Leaksville, N. C. 





Feather Beds and Pillows—For $10 we will 
ship one 36-lb. feather bed and one 6-Ib. 
pair pillows in the best A. C. A. ticking, all 
new, live feathers, never been used, guaran- 
teed as advertised or your money back, we 
prepay al the freight charges. Write for 
circulars and order blanks; we give bank 
references. Address J. F. Mayfield, Box 112, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Bookkeeping or Shorthand, $35—Combined 
course, $65. Subjects taught by specialists. 
Address the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 
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‘ after you 
put on a roof 
you are alittle in doubt 
as to the quality and do not feel 
certain sure that you are getting ab- 
solute protection from the rain—you always 
will be worried every time there is a heavy storm 
—you never will be satisfied till you inspect the 
roof and assure yourself the first thing in the 
morning that it has not sprung a leak during 
the night and damaged your property. On 
the other hand, if you use 


Certain-teed Roofing 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed 


—the roof that outlasts all other roofs—you 
will not wake up in the middle of the night 
worrying whether or not your roof is tight. 


Millions of rolls in use; outlast- 
ing all other styles of roofing 


Certain-teed Roofing is the farmer’s friend—it has 
saved him thousands of dollars—it is the best roof 
covering for the house, barn and all farm buildings— 
costs less, is easy to lay, comes in rolls or shingles. 
At least give it a trial—see that your local dealer sells 
you Certain-teed Roofing bearing the Certain-teed 
ya label of quality and 15-year guarantee. 
j Take a picture trip through our mills, it 
Ais is fully described in our new book, 
Biss AW-4—free for the asking. 

SFA. ss y Sy Write today for this book 


q ; 
GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Roofing and Building Papers 

Marseilles, fl. East St. Louis, fll. 
York, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 



















BUCKEYE PIVOT AXLE SPRING TRIP 








CULTIVATORS 


The kind that plows a crooked row with as much ease as a straight 


one. Fifteen-year-old boy can operate them. 


Why walk when you can ride and do the plowing of two men 
walking—and do it better? Check for $26.50 will get you one. 


References: Bank of Lincolnton, and Farmers State Bank, Lincolnton, Ga. 





J. J. PRICE, = 





Address 


Lincolnton, Georgia. 








Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. 
Will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in. wide by by 6 in. thick, 
and match 10 in. wide by 1-2 in. to 2 in. thick and make 3-side mouldings. 
t. per minute. ‘ 


HUSTLER PLANERS AND MATCHERS 


Light running, strong and simple. 


Cc ity 20 to 40 li 
We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swinging Saws, ete, ©?” Sne®! 
Write for catalogue No. 20. 

SALEM IRON WORKS, Winst 





Salem, N. C. 





IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BE- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 


tye ¢ fi - ; , 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Our Farmers’ 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





Union Page. 








A BUREAU OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The Farmers Are Sadly in Need of 
Information Which the Govern- 
ment Could Supply. 


N FARMING the ground has to be 
prepared, the seed planted, the 
crop cultivated, a period of waiting 
for maturity—then the harvest. The 
same process is necessary to get re- 
sults when working with the legis- 
lative plow. The seed-time and har- 
vest are not the same day. The same 
ground has to be worked more than 
once; often the same plow needs to 
be used in succession. Repeating 
may be irksome and seem unneces- 
sary but to the diligent comes the re- 
ward. 
The farmers of this country should 
beat an anvil chorus on the door of 
every Congressman and Senator till 
the bill is passed establishing a Bu- 
reau of Markets. Every candidate for 
Congress in every State should be 
questioned and compelled to commit 
himself in writing on this measure 
before you vote for him. If he dodges 
the issue, leave him at home. 
This proposition more nearly repre- 
sents the central purpose of the or- 
ganized farmers of the United States 
than any measure ever presented to 
Congress. The Farmers’ Union, the 
American Society of Equity, the To- 
bacco Association, the Gleaners, and 
the Grange all subordinate every 
other question to that of solving the 
problem of distribution. 
Longer to refuse to do anything 
toward providing a more economic 
system of distribution is to be guilty 
of political perfidy and moral cow- 
ardice. 
Where has there ever been in all 
the history of the world as expensive 
a government as ours? And yet all 
of our Federal expenses could be 
paid with one half the savings we 
could make by a rational and econ- 
omic system of distribution. What 
can the Government do to help rem- 
edy the evils of the wasteful meth- 
ods now employed? It can obtain, 
compile, and disseminate the infor- 
mation required in order to develop 
a new system. By extending the 
functions of departments already in 
operation the Government can do 
this at an expense much less than 
can private citizens or any combina- 
tion of them. It is already doing 
this for the most prosperous class 
of our citizens—the manufacturers. 
The entire force of consuls is pressed 
into service gathering facts worth 
while for our manufacturers and 
merchants engaged in foreign trade. 
The Farmers’ Union measure be- 
fore Congress providing for the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Markets 
was submitted to Mr. Nagel, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, by the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. In answer 
to the question as to whether the 
existing Bureau could be enlarged 
so as to extend its activity to do the 
work proposed in the bill the Secre- 
tary in his official communication 
said: 

“The service proposed on 
page two of the bill, with res- 
pect to investigation as to the 
system of marketing farm pro- 
ducts, co-operative or otherwise, 
could be undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures of this de- 
partment by an extension of the 
equipment of commercial agents 
under the direction of that bu- 
reau. This information and da- 
ta, if the necessary facilities 
should be established, could be 
distributed by that bureau. The 
suggested investigation of the 
demand for farm products in va- 
rious trade centers and the cur- 














rent movement of such pro- 


ducts, including specific infor- 
mation as to the supply, normal 
demand, and price thereof, could 
be developed by the establish- 
ment of a field service.’’ 


So it is evident that this Depart- 
ment could perform this function by 
merely extending its operations. The 
same could be done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as is shown by 
the work already being done by this 
Department. On page 45 of circular 
1, revised July 1, 1911, we find the 
following: 

“The Division of Production 
and Distribution has developed 
a scope of work in directions 
heretofore little, if at all, ex- 
plored. It has created a gen- 
eral survey of agricultural con- 
ditions and accomplishments in 
the United States, composed of 
the more important elements of 
production, in quantity and val- 
ue; or National surplus, defi- 
ciency, and consumption;: of 
farm wealth and labor; and of 
economic achievement and agri- 
cultural progress. 

“The production of important 
agricultural commodities by the 
principal countries of the world 
below and above their respective 
requirements for consumption, 
the source of the supply of such 
commodities to deficient coun- 
tries, and the destination of the 
surpluses of exporting countries 
together constitute a subject of 
unceasing popular interest 
which is receiving much atten- 
tion in this division. 

The transportation of agricul- 
tural products from farm to con- 
sumer by wagon, rail and water, 
and the costs and methods of 
marketing are subjects which 
have been productive of much 
original work. It is accumulat- 
ing much information relating 
to farmers’ associations on the 
co-operative plan for production, 
selling, and buying; for fire, 
livestock, and other insurance; 
for warehousing, for performing 
telephone service, and for pro- 
moting mutual helpfulness. 

“In continuation of the forego- 
ing may be mentioned a compi- 
lation of the international trade 
of all countries in prominent 
agricultural products; the pro- 
duction of prominent crops in 
all chief countries of the earth; 
the dates of planting and matu- 
rity of cultivated crops in all 
countries, including the United 
States; and cotton production 
throughout the world with ref- 
erence to the maintenance of 
the supremacy of the cotton of 
the United States.” 


The information thus gathered 
and published annually with so much 
other irrelevant matter to a few 
hundred is of no practical value 
whatever. Its only service is acad- 
emic and preparatory training for 
practical development. Reports of 
this character must be timely if of 
any real service to the ones con- 
cerned. Take the article (cotton) 
last referred to in the bulletin just 
quoted, the information should be 
published as often as each week. It 
should publish in connection with 
statistics of production, the amount 
ginned, the quantity consumed, 
amount on hand, the number of 
spindles running, etc. The ginners’ 
reports should contain all facts on 
current movements, amount owned 
by spinners, by farmers, by specula- 
tors. 

This same timeliness should ad- 
here in reports on food products 
as the value of the service depends 
on this feature altogether with per- 
ishables. 
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THE MARKETS 

















SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 


The Cotton Record.) 


April 13. 

CRAIOT YF 6.6.6 6.0000: 4640 2960624 608 7% 

GOOG GFGIHATY <6sscer ct cverccss 9 

SHOW TRIAGE «65006 coat ees eee 10% 

THIGQUNE 0.66.00 4:6 260-6 60 sce es eee 11 

GQO0d MIGGHHE ciccvcsssisvcwvss 1l% 
Total sales—baleS ...cissccccsveccess 4,588 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton..... $16@20 
Cottonseed meal, per tOM......-eeee $26 


The market has ruled firm throughout the 
week, especially for the medium and better 
grades. Prices have advanced % on low 
middling and above, and ¥% on the lower 
grades. Good grades are now getting scarce 
and are mostly in request. The demand 
continues very good for export, and domes- 
tic mills are also buying a little more freely. 
The latter will need to lose no more time in 
filling their requirements, as the available 
supply is rapidly running down. Stocks in 
this country are decreasing in a way to 
cause surprise even to the most sanguine. 

The general strength has been due to a 
variety of influences. Besides the bullish 
showing of the statistical position, there is 
much uneasiness over the start of the com- 
ing crop. More rainy weather over prac- 
tically the entire belt is causing further 
delay in the already backward preparations. 
Disastrous floods in the Mississippi Valley 
will not only delay the start in that section, 
but is likely to result in some decrease, 
owing partly to the lateness increasing the 
danger from boll weevils, and partly to the 
losses crippling the resources of the farm- 
ers. The labor situation seems to have very 
decidedly improved of late, both in this 
country and abroad. Accounts from the dry 
goods trade are excellent, and prices for 
goods appear to have fully worked up to a 
parity with the higher prices for cotton. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 

(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
April 8. 

Stecrs—best, per cwt.........0. $6.75 @$7.00 
medium tO G60 .....:.051 5 css 6.00@ 6.50 
COMMON TO: TEI o.6 00:6 0 ki5-5-5 28 4.50@ 5.25 

Ficifers,. debt, PEF CW o.0.0.5-6:66.605 0% 5.50@ 6.00 
MOGlUM tO BOO. ...6..0655504 4.50@ 5.25 
COrmmon tO: FAI 56 es 3.75@ 4.50 

Cows, Best; HEP CWlecc corcriivccs 4.50@ 5.00 
meaium tO BeOG. <6 6-.606-6:6.0% 3.75@ 4.50 
CGIMMGN tO THI. 6666 toe 2.50@ 3.50 

XBR OF GWG. 55a kine ak 4.00@ 5.50 

SPUN, “GT OMG. 6 ie. sciaas nee ses 4.00@ 5.00 

Calves, CEtTa, Per CWli isin Gecds 7.50@ 8.00 
FUNG CMRUIEED | icverey sé sree sree eae nes's 3 ee 5.00@ 6. 

Dairy cows, per head...........25.00@60. 

Hoge; Bes Pet CWhiiw 602s es 7.50@ 7%. 
Ps Cos Bari er eet er ae enone Geemarc 6.50@ 7. 
BOW and stAgGs.......seseees 5.25@ 6.23 

Sheep; VDERt, Per CW 06.60 cess css 4.50@ 5. 
COMRION (0 TA iis cs esc 38.00@ 4. 
I Oee POR Cis isk Se tise a's 4.50@ 7. 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Stems and Scraps.) 

The weather has finally turned warm and 
farmers are. busy making preparations for 
the new crop, later than they have been do- 
ing for the last 20 years. Undoubtedly the 
crop will get a very late start and we are 
afraid that the preparation of the land will 
not be thorough and that therefore the crop 
is not going to start off under very favor- 
able circumstances and may not turn out to 
be as large as was hoped for by everybody. 
There is considerable trading here in both 
dark and bright tobaccos and the _ loose 
market has also shown more activity. Prices 
for dark tobacco seem to have gone back to 
their former level as the drop in prices in 
the last two weeks has induced buyers to 
come in and take hold of the little tobacco 
which is still left. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

New potatoes, per bbl., $5@6; old, $4.50@ 
5.50; Va., late crop, $4@5; Maine, per bag, 
$4.50@4.75; European, $3@3.15 per 168-TD. 
bag. Old yellow onions, $4@4.50 per 100-Ib. 
bag; red, $3.75 @4.25; white, $1.75 @2.50 per 
bushel. New S. C. cabbage, $2@3 per crate; 









Fla., $2@3.50. Asparagus, $2@3 per dozen 
bunches for average, with fancy 25c. more, 
Anise, $3.5004.50 per bbl. Beans, $2@3.25 


per bbl. for wax. Brussels sprouts, 4@12c. 
per qt. Beets, $3@4 per 100 bunches; old, 
per bbl., $1@1.50. Carrots, $2@2.50 per bbl. 
for old; new, $2@3.50 per 100 bunches. Cu- 
cumbers, $2@4 per basket. Chicory, $2.50@ 
3.50 per bbl. Caulithower, $2 per half-case. 
Eggplant, $2@3 per box. Escarol, $2@5.50 
per bbl. Horseradish, $3@4 per per 100 Ibs. 
Kale, 25@50c. per bbl. Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 
100 bunches. Lettuce, $1.50@3 per basket. 
Leeks, $2@4 per 100 bunches. Lima beans, 
$2@6 per basket. Okra, $1.50@2.50 per 6- 
basket carrier. Oysterplant, $3@4.50 per 
100 bunches. Peas, 50@4 per basket for 





large. Peppers, $2.50@3.50 per box. Par- 
snips, $2.50@3 per bbl. Parsley, $3@5 per 
bbl. for plain and $2483 for curly. Romaine, 
$2@3 per basket. Rhubarb, $3@6 per 100 
bunches. Radishes, 75c.@$1 per basket. 
Shallots, $2@3 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 


50c.@$1 per bbl. Squash, $1.25@1.50 per 
bbl. Turnips, $1.50@1.75 per bbl. for ruta- 
bagas; $1@1.50 for white. Tomatoes, $2.50 
G@4 per carrier. Watercress, $1.50@2 per 
106 bunches 

Apples from $2.50 to $5 per bbl. Cran- 
berries, $6@8 per bbl. Pears, 75c.@$1.25 per 
basket. Strawberries, 10@25c. per qt. 
Wheat, $1.07%. Oats, 61%c. 
Mess pork, per bbl., $18.50@19.00. Mess 
¢. $12 





be 





ce . 18@22c. 
Putter, 31@34c., latter for creamery 
Specials. 


NORFOLK TRUCK. 

During the last six shipping days, one 
week, the Norfolk Truckers have marketed 
fully 150,000 barrels of kale and spinach; 
also a large quantity of radishes and pars- 
ley. For the previous similar period the 
shipments reached a little more than 147,- 
000 barrels. From this time on the ship- 
ments of kale will fall off, as the crop is 
going to seed very rapidly, and getting 
tough. Spinach shipments will continue for 
three or four weeks longer. 

Potatoes are coming up, generally in sat- 
isfactory shape, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather at planting time; and 
most of the time since. A very large acre- 
age of snap beans has been planted and the 
beans are coming up in good shape. Two 
crops of snaps are grown in the Norfolk sec- 
tion—one as early in the spring as frost 
will allow; and another as late in the fall, 
as will permit marketing before frost. 

All the potato ground was thoroughly 
gone over two or three times before the po- 
tatoes came up in fact, the crop is half cul- 
tivated before a potato vine is through the 
ground. This “stitch in time’’ pays remark- 
ably well; not only in better yield; but less 
grass and weeds are in evidence. Setting 
out the new strawberry beds is also a fea- 
ture of the work, during April. Berries will 
be ten days later than usual this spring— 
none will be ready for market in the Nor- 
folk section until well up to May 10. All 
fruit has escaped frost so far. 

A. JEFFERS. 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


Attached. 

April 13. Per Ton. 
Nitrate of soda, N. 16 per cent....... $48.50 
Cottonseed meal, N. 6 per cent........ 26.00 
Dried DOGG s 60:6 6.0:5.43:06 CaN es e064 50a 4 63.00 
Imported -fish SuanoO .......cccccccee 43.00 
High-grade TAnKAZe ..i.cccsccccsses 36.50 
THEMES DROSPUALS 6s se ccc ccsess cove Ueee 
Acid phosphate ........ Sisko Rieceige- shee wy 12.00 
Muriate of pOtagh..<.ccccccecccccces 37.00 
Sulphate Of HOtASN oc ciscsaseevases 45.00 
A, Sa ae eer Sarre ee ee Pee eee er ee 9.00 





TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 
Look Out for Measles. 


- MOST cases measles is merely 
a minor disorder. Nevertheless, 
whenever there is a wide-spread ep- 
idemic of measles, the death-rate 
will be found amazingly high. The 
mortality is heavy among the chil- 
dren of the very poor; it is light 
among the well-cared-for and prop- 
erly nourished children of the well- 
to-do. That indicates that good care 
is the essential thing in the treat- 
ment of the disease. If some people 
could be taught to feel in regard 
to measles just a little of the well- 
founded terror that they feel in re- 
gard to scarlet fever, a good many 
lives would be saved. 

Measles is a disease of the winter 
months, when children are likely to 
be crowded together in badly venti- 
lated places. The schoolroom is not 
wholly to blame, for in the first 
place, all schoolrooms are not badly 
ventilated, and in the second place, 
the outbreak of measles often comes 
in the winter holidays, when chil- 
dren’s parties and entertainments 
are frequent and offer excellent op- 
portunities for infection. 

The disease has a long period of 
incubation; generally 10 or 11 days 
passes after exposure before it de- 
clares itself in the characteristic 
rash. Three or four days before 
the rash appears and gives the prop- 
er diagnosis, the child will seem to 
be suffering from a feverish cold, or 
an attack of grippe, and will be 
treated accordingly. At this stage, 
serious mischief is often done by let- 
ting the child go out on a cold, windy 
day; for, since the whole respiratory 
tract is much more susceptible than 
usual, exposure often leads to pneu- 
monia or bronchitis. 

The best treatment of measles may 
be summed up in the one word, 
“bed.” The child should be put to 
bed as soon as the first symptoms de- 
clare themselves, and kept there till 
the disease is over. His room should 
be kept at an even temperature, but 
the ventilation should be thorough. 
Unless complications arise, he will 
require little medicine. In the av- 
erage case of measles thus treated, 
the principal difficulty will be to 








keep the child contented in bed.— | 


Youth’s Companion. 
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Climate Affects Wagons 
Why Thornhills Defy It. 


Note in the above map how the humidity of sections varies. 
Wagons suited to some climates are utterly unfit to with- 
stand others. ‘ 


In some localities the extreme dry- 
ness causes the wood-stock to shrink. 
The wheels especially are liable to 
go to pieces. Wagons seemingly 
strong succumb. 








So, whether for use in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, the Carolinas or 
Tennessee—on the truck farms of 
Florida—the Mississippi—or upon 
the prairies of Texas, a ‘“‘Thornhill’”’ 


But “Thornhill” wagons are built ** climatic-proof. 


to defy all climates. Our guarantee applies to all sec- 


Every piece of material used must tions alike. 
be bone dry. It is dipped in pure 
boiled linseed oil to keep out mois- 
ture. They are then painted with 
two coats of the best paint and lin- 
seed oil. Then, they are striped and 
varnished with first-class varnish, 
which resists the weather, protects 
the paint. 


A “Thornhill” is positively the 
lightest-running, longest-lasting 
farm wagon built. 


There are six big points of superi- 
ority about the ‘‘Thornhill’’ that 
every prospective buyer should 
know. 


For some sections excessively dry, 
we use Bois D’Arc for felloes, which 
is proof against dry climates. 


Ask to see this wagon. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
for the name of a dealer who can. 


im Thornhill Wagon Co., 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Plant the Seed Right Plant your seed at a uni- 
Then You'll Get Returns fem, sep and, evenly 


distributed—then you 
will have the best pos- 
sible start for a big crop. 


WALTER A. WOOD 


AMERICAN DRILLS 


will do it for you every time. Everyone 
who knows the American concedes that it 
is the best seeding machine on the market. 
It plants the seed in the right ig BP the 
down-turn of the disk into the bottom of 
the furrow where wind can’t blow it away 
and birds can’t get at it. This is the only 
drill made which covers the seed without 
the uncertain drag chains. 

The uniform spring pressure on the disc rods maintains uniform 
depth of furrow, no matter how uneven the ground. No other drill has 
this big advantage. The long life of these drills is due mainly to the 3- 
inch chilled steel bearing on each disc instead of the usual 1-8-inch bolt. 

This drill never bunches nor cracks the seed, but each revolution of 
the feed rod lets down an equal quantity. Our big catalog will give you 
all the details of each model and show you just how they work. Be sure 


to send for it. 
THE WALTER A. WOOD 


DISC HARRO W 


if is the only one with flexible gangs and equalizing 






























































springs which assure even cultivation. You know 
how important it is to cut to an even depth. The 
Wood Harrow does this as no other can. The 
draft is direct and very low, so the neck 
weight on your horses is elimi- 
nated. This saves their strength 
for profitable work. One lever oper- 
ates everything. All our harrows— 
) disc, spring or spike tooth—have 
points of superiority of design 
which give great satisfaction 
when you get them inthe field. 
The finest steel and malleable 
tron give them exceptionally 
long life. 


G s of Harrows and Drills and 
e ur 1g a a 0g let us tell you about these 
machines and what they 
can do to make your crops bigger and better. Send for it today,it’s free 
Walter A. Wood Mowing & Boeptns Machine Co. 
Box 254, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Hutchinson, Sehoru & Hipp, Charlotte, N. C. 











Walter 
A. Wood 
M. & R. M. Co. 










Send me your big 
catalog of harrows 
and drills—free. 
















AGresS..cccccccccccscccens 






NAME... cccccsccceccscsescessssed 
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COLE No. 7 PLANTER 


Here is the Best Cotton Planter. 


It plants any depth to suit your soil and season. It is the original one seed 
planter, drilling the seed one after the other, thick or thin, so that the young 
cotton stands in a straight line. Thus it is easier and cheaper to chop and to culti- 
vate. The Cole throws the trash, clods, and dry top soil into the middles, mixes 
the guano with the soil, opens again, drills the seed, and covers them nicely, all 
at one trip. Part of the guano is placed close under the seed so that the young 
cotton is stimulated to quick and vigorous growth. This increases the yield and 
makes the crop much cheaper. The Cole is surely the greatest cotton planter on 
earth. It is easy to run on straight or crooked rows, or among stumps, either on 
the beds or between the beds, or on land broken flat. 


The Cole is the Best Corn Planter. 


It has the most accurate dropper. It covers every grain uniformly at the 
depth set, and the depth is easily adjusted as deep or as shallow as the soil and 
season may require. It smoothes out a nice seed bed so that the young corn can be 
cultivated better and quicker than after any other planter. The Cole gets a better 
stand and it all comes up at the same time. Beyond doubt the Cole is the very 
best Corn Planter on the market. 


The Cole is the Best Planter 


For Peas, Beans, Sorghum, Velvet Beans, Cantaloupes, Watermelons, and other 
seeds. In one simple, convenient, and durable planter you find everything 
_necessary to plant all these crops in just the right way. 


Get a Cole Now--- 


Then when you are ready to plant you can do it quickly and do it right. 

We guarantee every machine and our authcrized dealer will also guarantee 
you satisfaction. If you do not know our dealer, write for his name. He will 
treat you fair and square. You will also receive our free catalogue giving lowest 
cash prices of the best planters and guano sowers on the market. If you prefer 
you can order direct, freight prepaid to your station. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





“Say neighbor, I’m DONE WITH COTTON! 
The only critter that can make a Jiving off cot- 


ton these days is the Boll Weevil! 


_ “You're wrong there. I raise cotton in the 
field next to yours, and make money on it.” 


_ “How in the name o'tarnation do you do it! 
Aint I as good a farmer as you?” 


“Yee, but I get better help than you. Where 
you hire 6 hands 10 days to chop, say 60 acres of 
cotton ata total cost of $60, I use the Haynie 
Cotton Chopper with one man and horse, 10 days 
at $2 a day; a saving over you of $40. I cheapen 
the cost of my cotton and make money at a 
price where my neighbors, with more expensive 
methods, lose heavily. Tell you what you do, 
write the Cotton Chopper Company. They’ll 
send you a booklet that will tell you how to 
beat both the “bear” and the “boll weevil.” 


“Hanged if I dont!’’ 


“Allright. Box ~ Atlanta, Ga., or Box E 
Memphis, Tenn.,or pox — Fort Worth, Texas.” 




























THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 


Takes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, 
rugged and strong ; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
i threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ts . ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write to- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. Manufacturers of 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 























eo PuRe We manufacture high grade 
eA icAN . r 
Sganmeag / American Ingot tron Corrugated Culverts 
O..6 and TANKS for Storage of WATER, OIL, GASOLINE and GRAIN 
Aan” WELDED PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANKS 


All Iron PORTABLE GARAGES and ROOFING 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. Little Rock, Ark. 


This brand is a 
guarantee of un- 
usual durability. 

Write Dept. D 

for information. 





What Dr. Knapp Did for Southern 
Farmers. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


own vine and fig tree, to develop in 
the South the ideal conditions for a 
mighty race of high-minded, stal- 
wart, courageous people. I wish 
every farmer in the land could get 
and read his bulletin, ‘‘The Cause of 
Southern Rural Conditions and the 
Small Farm As An Important Rem- 
edy.” To break up our great plan- 
tations into smaller holdings and to 
encourage and help every farmer to 
own his own home; this he regarded 
as the most important task ahead of 
the leaders of Southern agriculture. 
To use his own language: 


“A prosperous, intelligent, 
and contented rural population 
is essential to our National 
perpetuity. The world’s expe- 
rience has shown that the best 
way to secure this is to encour- 
age the division of all the lands 
into small farms, each owned 


and operated by one family.” 
Tax Small Holdings Less, 


Holdings More. 


Large 


My own conviction, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is that in this statement Mr. 
Knapp showed the vision of a prophet 
and a seer. It will be well indeed 
for the South if we do not come too 
late to listen to the warning of En- 
gland two centuries ago against the 
hastening ills to which any land is 
subject ‘‘where wealth accumulates 
and men decay,’ and where princes 
and lords flourish at the expense of 
a bold peasantry. 

Even now the duty of the hour as 
I conceive it, is to lighten the burdens 
of the small home-owner. The meth- 
ods I suggest are new in the South, 
I know, but I do not hesitate to say 
that I believe we must lighten the 
taxes on the poor man and the small 
home-owner and land holder, and in- 
crease the taxes on others—principal- 
ly by levying heavy graduated taxes 
on inheritances of $5,000 or over, 
and a Lloyd-George graduated tax 
on the unearned increment in urban 
or rural land values, completely ex- 
empting from the latter provision 
all, say who own less than $1,000 
worth of land. 

We must tax small holdings less, 
great holdings more; the gains of 
thrift and industry less, the gains of 
chance or inheritance more, 

Into our State laws here in the 
South as in our National laws at 
Washington we must write the deter- 
mination of the people that the birth- 
right of every man to the liberty 
and happiness of home-owning shall 
be properly safeguarded, and that 
the weak shall not be forced to bear 
the burdens of the strong, or the 
many impoverished that a few may 
be enriched. 

A great democracy of thrifty, pros- 
perous, home-owning small farmers is 
the hope of the South and should be 
the goal of all our striving. Vast areas 
held for speculative purposes or 
bought by corporations merely for 
financial profit and cultivated by men 
who are nothing more than factory 
machines to their owners—all such 
holdings are a menace to the progress 
and prosperity of our section, as in- 
deed are all great plantations where 
a backward tenantry is exploited, 
when by cutting them up, thrifty and 
progressive farmers and home owners 
would come in and give strength and 
power to the State. 


How Western Immigration Would 
Help. 

With the same idea of promoting 
this puissant democracy of home- 
owners—the strength of any com- 
monwealth—we need to encourage 
the coming of thrifty Northern and 
Western small farmers into our 
Southern country. We need them, 
for one thing, to reduce our too-bur- 











densome proportion of negro popula- 
tion. I have no ill will against our 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


negroes, but they themselves will be 
helped as will every worthy interest 
in every Southern State, by increas- 
ing the percentage of our white pop- 
ulation. 

Moreover, everybody knows that 
the direct drawback to rural life ig 
its isolation. If the South were to- 
day a great democracy of home-own- 
ing, 80-acre farmers, and our present 
number of negroes not increased, the 
problem of an adequate and well- 
rounded social life on the farm would 
be immediately solved; the propor- 
tion of negroes would be too small 
to be serious; our larger population 
would support the finest school sys- 
tems in the world; our greater num- 
ber of tax payers would enable us to 
have magnificent roads, good all the 
year round; the larger population 
would provide adequate support for 
the best teachers and ministers and 
professional men; rural telephones, 
lyceums, trolley lines, the transporta- 
tion of school children, the develop- 
ment of social centers, all would fol- 
low as naturally as the day the night; 
the prosperity of our towns, and of 
every worthy industry in them would 
be doubled, and new spirit and vast- 
ly increased vigor would be found for 
every manufacturing and commercial 
enterprise known to our people. 


The Supreme Task Ahead of Us. 


This is the supreme task ahead 
of us. It is the problem for our 
statesmen, our editors, our agricul- 
tural leaders, our men of vision in 
every profession and calling. If I 
understood the spirit of Dr. Knapp— 
and I think I did— it is the task 
above all others to which he would 
like to have us dedicate ourselves 
and all our future lives as we leave 
the memorial meeting planned in 
honor of his memory. And so from 
his place in 

“The choir invisible 


Of those immortal dead who live 
again 

In minds made better by their pres- 
ence ihe 


he would look down on this occasion 
as one who having seen of the tra- 
vail of his soul, is satisfied. 





Mr. Knapp Preaches Progressive 
Farmer Doctrine. 


HE ownership of land carries with 

it certain rights and privileges, 
but I firmly believe carries with it 
also certain burdens and certain cor- 
relative duties. With the food prob- 
lem facing the future generations, 
we will gradually come to the opin- 
ion that no man has a right to own 
an acre of land and abuse that acre 
of land, because it is the source of 
the food of the people. All that 
ownership in that land can possibly 
mean is the right to use that land 
and have the income from it during 
one’s natural life and the right to 
control the succession to that privi- 
lege. Hence in the future years, 
he who owns an acre of land and 
uses it to rob it of its fertility and 
leave it less productive than when 
he took it will be considered an en- 
emy of society for he will have dis- 
sipated the food resources of the 
people. But he who owns an acre of 
land and leaves it at the end of his 
tenure richer and more fertile than 
when he took it will be considered a 
public benefactor and the future ages 
will rise up and bless his name.— 
Bradford Knapp, at University of 
South Carolina. 





Great characters are those who de- 
pend on themselves. The greatest 
organization would be one whose lo- 
cal units asked no favors but struck 
out boldly for what was wanted, 
leaned on no hope for extraneous 
help, did enough in a local way to 
make it worth while. By and by these 
units would reach a common under- 
standing through experience and the 
spontaneous hand-clasp of power re- 
sulting would change the course of 
history and mold the coming day. 
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My Big, FREE Book 
Shows How To Get 
Bigger Fruit And 
Vegetable Profits 


¥ It fully explains how to make big oe ‘ofits from your 
entire fruit and vegetable crops with my Stahl Port- 
able Canning Outfit. ere is an ever increasing 
demand for good, horne-made canned fruits and Me 
tables—right in yeur own locality. Why not have t 
big profit, not be derived from any other source? 


Stahl’s 
Canning Outfits 


eae Waste Into Gold”’ 


Each o hom factory, vary- 
oe only, 7 “capacity. Cons. but ing to buy— big 
oney-maker from the start. Anyonecanrun a Stahi 
Portable Sebastes Ourfit. No experience neces- 
ly bet Ay nd you nee 
i na oo 





THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 











IDN’T you like our last week’s | 

issue? To my mind, it is just | 
about the greatest single issue of The | 
Progressive Farmer that has ever 
happened. Certainly no one who 
read it failed to learn something of 
value for—modesty aside—I do not 
: believe that any paper ever published 
in the quantity and quality of prac- 
tical, helpful and authoritative live- 
stock matter. 
of your papers and preserve them all, 
but if you do not do this, put this 
issue away for future reference. 


Jot, 





- 
ulas for canning the ditfer. 
ent fruits and vegetables. 
Write for 4. big ‘te 
=. or 
F. 
Box21 i aces, tn. e 





rea 
suade themselves that their 








Carelessness in handling milk is com- 
mon, and carelessly handled milk is 
almost never clean. Indeed, it is 
only by the strictest sort of care that 
milk can be brought to the 
really clean and pure. 

Then there was that discussion of 
/the different breeds of beef cattle by 
enthusiastic breeders. Of course, 
Meach man thought his breed best, 
Mbut that is natural. We had planned 
to have similar ‘‘write-ups’’ 


feathers 
put up in bags, beds or pillows, write us direct 
—we will see that you are supplied with sam- 
ss hag and prices that are bound to secure your 
r 


if You Have Feathers For Sale, 
you can’t be sure you are getting every cent 
they are worth until you get our alga 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW CO., In 
351 E. Market St. Louisville, Ky. 


popular breeds of hogs, 
were crowded out. 
soon, however, 
three other 


along with two or 
special articles and a 
number of letters from subscribers 
for which we were unable to find 
room last week. 








EGGS AND DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and R. C. 
Rhode Island Reds. Day-old chicks, 
$15 per 100. From select matings, 
20c. and 25c. each. Eggs, $5 and $8 
per 100; $1, $2, $3 per 15. 

MRS. B. H. MIDDLEBROOK, 

Yatesviile, Ga. 


Don’t fail to read Mr. Davis’s 
leiter this week. This problem of 
marketing is a great big one, and we 
have given it all too little thought. 
Lots of farmers, by looking a little 
into the matter of marketing, could 
probably do as well as Mr. Davis 
has done; 
limited opportunities for direct mar- 
keting which will add to the pro- 
ducer’s profits and reduce the cost 
of many things to the consumer. 
Read, too, Mr. Brooks’ plea for a 
Bureau of Distribution. And don’t 
forget that the parcels post 
worth as much to you in selling as it 
will 
things to sell as you should. 














DEAL’S 8S. C. 
the Deck at 
many 
silver 


BUFF ORPINGTONS Swept 
Asheville, N. C.—Among my 
winnings at this show was special 
cup for the best cockerel in show. 
Nearly 1,000 birds entered. This, with my 
many other winnings is proof of the quality 
of my stock. Eggs for sale from best stock 
in the South. 80 per cent fertility sugran- 
teed. Mating list free. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, 
Box D 


- LANDIS, N. C. 








$2.00 EGGS FOR 75c. 

For the remainder of the season I will 
gell Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Rhode 
Island Red, White and Brown Leghorn 
eggs from my best birds at 75c per 15, 
and $2 per 45. Indian Runner Duck 
(260 egg strain) and Mammoth Pekin 
a , $1 per 12, and $2 per 26. 

Johnson, 587, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


Last July we announced that we 
would give nine prizes for the best 
letters sent us on ‘‘How to Improve 
The Progressive Farmer.” We are re- 
minded that no announcement of 
these prizes has been made in The 
Progressive Farmer. The first prize 
of $10 was awarded to Mrs. W. E. 
Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn.; the sec- 
ond prize of $5, to R. B. Sullivan, 
Hebron, Va.; third prize of $3 to 
Mrs. Robert Scott, Horn Lake, Miss.; 
fourth prize of $2, to A. J. Moye, 
Farmville, N. C. The five $1 prizes 
were awarded as follows: W. C. 
Kirkland, Union, S. C.; S. J. Law- 
rence, Greensboro, N. C.; G. M. Lam- 
monds, Iola, N. C.; J. Beverly de 
Shazo, Ridgeway, BF 


J. E. 














Runner Ducks. White Orpingtons. 


Buy Stock and have Fresh Hatchable 
Eggs whenever you want them. We have 
some fine breeding stock in both Ducks 
and White Orpingtons for sale cheap. 
Eggs of both these at very close prices. 
Write us to-day. We will reply prompt- 
ly and fully. 


MUNNIMAKER POULTRY FARM, 
NORMANDY, TENN. 
8. C. BUFF ORPINGTON AND WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 





The twentieth ce 
laying. 
fifteen 
Utility eggs, 


ntury fowls; 
standard 
two 


$7 


unequaled for 
bred. $2. sitting, 
sittings, $3; best 
hundred. 


Birds 
eggs: pens. 
per 


in the South has even approached it | 


You should keep a file | 


g One article to which I wish to call | 
. attention was that by Prof. 

M. Burgess, “Clean Milk on the} 

I suppose all farm folk pre- | 


milk is | 
clean; but the facts are far different. | 


table | 


of the} 
leading dairy breeds and of the most | 


but they | 
They will come | 


and there are almost un- | 


will be | 


, if you raise 


i 


in 


. oe 


1G 


OUR> fertilizer increases your 
yields. But it also makes your 
soil acid. Humus decays—acids 

are given off by the plant roots—organic 
nitrogen and ammonia turn into acid 
forms. Cultivated fields cannot help be- 
coming acid. 














| 


cAnd acid lands lead finally to barren fields. 


But nature gives us a remedy time. Lime corrects this 
acidity, makes these elements that are dormant available. 


If your soil is so hard that the plant is strangled and 
starved for food, lime opens up the soil. If it is so light 
and loose that plant foods are easily washed out, it binds 
the soil together. 


Cotton corn and tobacco tax the soil heavily, rob it of 
its sweetness. Lime and Lime alone is the antidote. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is the best lime 
made, made for generations by the same people with 
properties utterly lacking in ordinary agricultural lime. 
Write for prices and name of nearest dealer. 











| 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Incorporated, 
Dept. B RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
dreds of dollars to you. 


Three Bales Per Acre. 


ee a Cotton Growers Notice! 
COTTON SEED Do not be fooled into buying cotton 


seed by exaggerated claims, Buy the 
75 Cents per Bushel ones that have stood the test at every 
Experiment Station. 
Cleveland’s Big Boll, first everywhere, 
Cook’s Improved, with equal record, 
Early Triumph, right at the top. 

Price of each, bu. $1.25; 5 bu. lots 
$1.00; 10 bu. or more 90 cents bu. 

’ Broadwell’s Double Jointed, first at all 
the fairs. Hasting’s New Bank Account, 
best for boll Weevil. 

Price of these, bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more {1 bu. 

Uncle Sam, the Cleveland Triumph 
Hybrid or Tatum’s Big Boll Prolific, 
price bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 bu.; 
10 bu. lots or more $1.25 bu. 

All pure, true to name and the kind 
that make cotton. 10 per cent discount 
on all orders for $20 or over, 15 per cent 
on all $50 or over. Address all orders to 
R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM, 

Palmetto, Ga. 








Every cotton grower, 
B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, 
circular of his EXTRA 
AND PRICE OF SEED. 


large or small, rich or poor, write to 
Ga., for history and descriptive 
AND EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON 
It’s free and will be worth hun- 

Quick Maturity and Will Make 








to those sending cash with order to 
A. & M. College Farm Department, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 














IMPORTED LONG-STAPLE 

I have best, 
make as much 

| for 20c. Sed, 


W. R. 


COTTON 
next to Sea-Isiand. 
as short staple. Now 
$1 per bushel,. 
TAYLOR, Kershaw, 8. c. | 


the Will 
selling 





SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTONSEED 


Carefully ginned and stored. Direct from 
originator’s guaranteed stock last season. 
Only 75 cents per bushel. Cash orders 
promptly filled. 

J. W. MceDANIEL, 


Goldston, N. C. 


Start a Farm Library. 


We have time and again advised 
readers to write to their State Experi- 
ment Station, have their names placed 
onits mailingNist, and reag and preserve 
the bulletins it‘sends oyf. We have also | 
urged that they Keep jf touch with the | 
United States Depayfment of Agricul- 
ture and get and stady.such Farm Bul- | 
letins as may be of valuéin this line of | 
work. | 
We repeat both suggestions; but in | 
addition, we believe that every good 











Excelsior Seed Farm 


Plant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 


We originated it. - We 
Premium corn 
mental Stations. 


to originator. 


EXCELSIOR SEED 


it 

all the Experi- 
Send orders direct 
Price, $2.50 per bu. 


FARM, 8. 
NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE?! 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale by C. A. Wil- 
liams, of Ringwood, N. C., who was the first one to in- 
troduce said cotton in North Carolina. 


grow pure. 


at 


Cheraw, Co. 





OVERTON HALL 
Nashville, 


FARM, 
Tenn. 





HOPE’S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 
The most wonderful 

Does not require 

bales per acre. 


yielder yet known. 
instructions to grow 
It’s easy on common land. 
I have grown three. Largest and earliest 
big boll known. Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
perimental tests show the yield 300 to 1,200 
pounds per acre over other varieties. 
selected seed to offer. Peck, $1; 
An investment to get them. 
ences. 


bushel, $3. 
Best of refer- 


J. D. HOPE, Sharon, 8. C. 


IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and 
land Big Boll, two of the very best varieti§s 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv 
ing these varieties for the past ten years, 

' and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 
Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 

\ ply demand in 1911. 

‘Marlboro Seed Corn, $2 per bushel. 


W. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. 





Improved Clev 


two 


Some. | 


4 


* 


Va-s Han- 


cock, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Chilled 
cut 


plow 
to shape 


points when worn can be 
on emery wheel in ten min- 
utes and made to plow as good as new 
ones, but, of course, not last but one- 
pelt as long—H. E. Fant. 





IT am satisfied that I can get out stumps 
“ana trees with dynamite for one-fourth or 
‘ss what it would cost with a stump puller, 
especially on large stumps besides subsoil- 
ing the land thoroughly where the stumps 
stood.—A. M. Worden. 


DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 


thoroughly and keep them handy for 
reference. 


We do not attempt to say what books 
you are interested in. If you will write 
and tell us this, we will be glad to help 
you in selecting your books. We can 
furnish all the best agricultural books 


to give all the help we can. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





farmer should buy at least one or two | 
good farm books each year, study them | 


you need ; we do not know the subject | 


at publishers’ prices, and shall be glad | 


Solid United States government doing demonstration 
« in North Carolina past five (5) years and have just 
ved their order for this year’s supply, mak- 
total of six (6) consecutive years in serving them. 
Price $1.00 per bushel straight, securely sacked in 2 1-2 
uaal bags and placed f.o.b. in depot, Enfield, N. C 
ae aa information, write or call on C. A. WiL- 
LIA P. O. Ringwood, N.C. E. O. Enfield, N. C., 
He fan County. 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
= Sgr Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 

write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 











SIMPKINS’ EF COTTON SEED 








Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
ur Profit 8’ Per Cent 





The Truth About 
Cost of Tires 


Tires can be made to fit any price 
which users want to pay. The only 
just comparison is the cost per mile. 

Cheap tires may cost far more per 
mile than tires at twice the price. 

Tires may also be too costly—too 
fine in composition to endure. 

The object of the expert is the 
lowest cost per mile. That has been 
our object for some 13 years. 


How We Know 


We make our comparisons on a 
tire testing machine, where four 
tires at a time are worn out under 
ell sorts of road conditions. Meters 
record the mileage. 

There we have compared some 200 


fabrics, and some forty formulas for 
treads. 

There we have tested every 
method and process. There we have 


compared rival tires with our own. 
of ik 7 ’ red th- TY 
Thus we have proved that Up- 
River Para—the costliest rubber—is 
cheapest on the mileage basis. 
Thus we have proved that long- 
fibre Sea Island cotton—the costliest 


material—is cheapest in the end for 
fabrics. 


We have proved that wrapped tread 
tires—the costliest construction—are 
cheaper than moulded tires—for the 
user. 


So we employ these things. And 
we use everything else which these 
years of test have proved most eco- 
nomical—in the cost per mile. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Then came the question of rim-cut 
tires. We examined thousands of 
ruined tires, of every make. And we 
found that 23 per cent of the clinch- 
er type were rim-cut. 

So we brought out a patent new- 
type tire—a hookless tire — which 
makes rim-cutting impossible. 


til it now costs users no more than 
standard old-type tires. 

This tire—called No-Rim-Cut—has 
ended rim-cutting forever. 


Saving 25 Per Cent 


Next came the question of blow- 
outs—caused by adding extras to the 
car—by overloading tires. 


To avoid this we made No-Rim- 








Cut tires 10 per cent over the rated size, 
That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

With these oversize tires, of the 
costliest construction—these tires 
that can’t rim-cut—we met the price 
of standard old-type tires. 


The result is this: 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


Our profit last year on No-Rim- 
Cut tires was 8.57 per cent. 

With the largest output—with the 
most modern equipment—our selling 
price has averaged about 8% per 

cent over 





this type was 
expensive. 
It added one- 
fifth to our 


(oop 


price. But 
our multi- 
plied output 





quickly re- 





duced it, un- 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


cost. 

That ina 
risky busi- 
ness, with 
fluctwat- 
ing materi- 
als, ona tire 
that’s guar- 
anteed. 








The point is this: 

Tires can’t be made more econom- 
ically than in this mammoth, mod- 
ern plant. 

Men can’t stay in this business, 
with the risks it involves, on 2 
smaller margin of profit. 

In No-Rim-Cut tires you get as 
much for your money as any maker 
ever can give. And you know what 
you get. 

If you consider that fair, it’s an- 
other reason for insisting on these 
premier tires. 

es 
Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 


years of tire making—ie filled with facts 
you shouldknow. Askus tompilittoyou. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO f\ 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and R 


air Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(605) 




















Make Up For Lost Time 
Get Your Plowing and Planting Done Quick! 


ATE spring and excessive rains have put you way behind in your work. 
You must catch up—if you want big crops, early markets and big 


profits. 


You can’t do it with axzzmal power. 


Why not make az 


opportunity of this condition by starting the use of mechanical power to till 


your soil? 


An o@# Tractor will do your plowing at the rate of 12 to 30 


acres a day—will work every day, ell day, and all night, if necessary. 


“4 Popre ino: 





For ALL Traction And ALL 
Belt Power Work 


Don’t think the OM is only for plowing power. 
Itis also being used for harrowing, seeding, culti- 
vating, harvest hay baling, road grading, sawing, 
gtinding, pumping, silo-filling, heavy hauling and 
allother work where steady, economical power is 
required. 


Make Money Building Roads 


Works Fast and Steadily Regardless of Heat 
or Flies—Never Gets Tired or Diseased 

And unlike animals—which must be 
fed whether they work or not—the 
om ‘‘eats'’’ only whileit works. Think 
of the money you save by not having 
to feed expensive hay and grain. If 
you raise hay—sell it and let others 
pay the high prices. 

Think of the saving in veter‘nary bills 
—the saving of nine-tenths of barn space 
-—and the many o/her savings you can 
make by using the . i 

Burns Cheap Kerosene—at all speeds— 
under all conditions. The Secor-Higgins 
System of burning oil—/f7/s the power to the 
load. No more fuelis used than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Thereis xo wasteeven 
of the cheap kerosene which the 
burns—costing only 5 to 7c per gallon. 

Strongly built, simple to operate—a 

y can run it. 











Spreading is generally done when ground is 
rough; large and heavy loads are usually hauled, 
Success spreaders are built to withstand 
severest tests. Firmly mortised, trussed and 


bolted frame, is made of second growth ash. 








Cold rolled steel axles are large in diameter. 
Steel wheels, made to withstand ammonia in 
manure, are almost universally used. Wood 
wheels furnished when specially ordered. 
Roller Bearings 
Seven complete sets of roiler bearings on 


complete line of farm implements. 


MMaAOcA 


V When properly pulverized and evenly distributed over the 

ALUE of MA ground, manure is the best and most economical fertilizer 
that can be used. 

ordinarily more than pay for the spreader each year it is used. Besides much labor is saved. 


SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 


The additional crops produced will 


the Success reduce the draft at least one horse 

and add years of life. They insure all shafts 
running in line and retaining oil. 

Success Spreaders are the lightest 

draft spreaders on the market. 








Beater Starts Free 
Throwing machine in gear slides beater 


back out of load. When the machine starts, 
the beater is free. It is revolving when 
load comes in contact with it. Thus strain 
is off the beater as well as the pull necessary 
to start the load greatly reduced. 


Get This Book. Be sure to ask us for a copy of our new book, “Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use Them,” if you do not already have one. 


Answers every question concerning the most 


To get our latest Spreader Book, ask for package Noa. X-2. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

















offered by 
to the price of 
on a 
FREE CATALOG 
planation of our 





10-12 So. 





14 Cent Cotton 
9 Cent Cotton 


An Interesting Proposition to Planters. 


Order a vehicle and harness direct 
from our factory at a price based on 
a 9-cent cotton basis. You will re- 
ceive an outfit superior in construc- 


tion, Workmanship and 
dealers at a 


14-cent basis. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO,, 
Piedmont 


finish to that 
price equal 
bale of cotton sold 
Write today for 
NO. 44 and full ex- 
big saving plan, 


Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 












































































































WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an i 


Electric Handy Wagon 










i “wey , | 
ste cie vice 
t write for all the facts and figures? Tell us R t FE is the most effi c ient de vice 
y acres you operate, what crops you raise and | made for pumping water by water, 
1 al conditions you work under. We will send | R ad AA Raises water 30 feet for each foot 
you our big free pen ope a rite | of fall—no trouble 
or pumping expense. Satis- N 
faction guaranteed. 


After your own work is done you can make big 
money grading and building roads. And you can the spe 
do all kinds of power work for neighbors— making 
big profits on every job. 
















M. 
5543 Main Street, La Porte, ind., U. S.A. 











It will save you time and money. A . 
Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE. set of Electric Steel Wheels will \ 
RIFE ENGINE CO make your old wagon new_at small t 
- l. 


2120 Trinity Bidg., N. ¥. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 





cost. Write for catalogu free. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box58; Uj 


